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130 Before Battle—Our Own Country. 


BEFORE BATTLE. 
(Spring, 1918.) 
O great eternal Spirit of Good, 
Whom we, Thy children men, adore, 
Attend the prayer, in patient Parent- 
hood, 
We now in faith outpour. 


Now, in this pregnant waiting hour, 
Preparing for the fight to be, 
We pray Thee aid us with Thy mighty 
power 
To purge Thy world for Thee. 


But well we know that Thou wilt aid 
(Our prayer but heartens us the 
more) ; 
And now the Spring winds blow that 
Thou hast made, 
Make firm the fields of war, 


Grant that, inspired as by Thy breath, 
Like some great gale we, too, be 
hurled, 
A cleansing force, to break and sweep 
to death 
A foul thing from the world. 


As warriors rush into the fight 
Clasping a comrade’s stirrup fast, 
So clinging to the chariot of Thy Might, 

Shall we prevail at last. 


Nay, more: so doth Thy power enfold 
Our hearts, we feel that, closer still, 

We are the very weapon in Thy hold 
To work Thine awful Will. 


Thy weapon! Vibrant through and 


through 
With Thee! Oh, grant we bring to 
dust 
This devil brood, and build Thy realm 
anew 


With ruthless thrust on thrust; 


That, at the last, great Spirit of Good, 
’Mid all Thy worlds, this world and 


we 
Grow clean and fit to claim Thy 
Fatherhood— 
Or bid us cease to be! e 


Habberton Lutham. 
The Spectator. ° 


STRAWS ON THE STREAM. 


Like straws upon the stream of Life 
are we, 

Some, steered by wind and current, 
sailing free, 

Others, by eddies caught, swing round 
and round, 

Drift to the shallow marge, and run 
aground. 

Some caught by stick or stone are 
turned aside 

And down the narrow rapids try to 
ride, 

Some thread the pass and gain the 
wider way, 

Others are tossed on drift-heap—there 
to stay. 


Upon the bridge the gods stand in a 
row, 
To watch the straws come through the 
arch below. 
F.C. G. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


We never knew, we never dreamed 
How green your fields to eyes that 
see 
Gray ruin where the noonday gleamed 
On great dunes rolling wide and free. 


Dearly remembered, through our minds 
Your hills, your towns, your hamlets 
' pass: 
The old road home, the road _ that 
winds 
To wife and mother, child and lass. 


We shall not walk your streets again 
With unremarkful, careless tread: 
We who have seen the leaden rain 
On streets and cities of the dead. 


O high white shores, O wild white sea ; 
O broad downs by the salt winds 
blown ; 
O blossoming in lane and lea; 
England our country, our own, our 
own! 
G. E. Slocombe. 


The London Chronicle. 
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LENINZAND BOLSHEVISM. 


One of the Petrograd papers recently 
wrote, that with even more right than 
Louis XIV had to boast, “L’état c’est 
moi,” Lenin could declare, “I am Bol- 
shevism.” And it is a fact that, in its 
present form, this political creed is es- 
sentially the work of the man with 
whose name we naturally associate it. 
At the outset it was only one of the 
recognized varieties of Socialism, and 
Lenin was but the party leader who 
had made it an active factor in Rus- 
sian politics. Since the Revolution, 
however, it has developed into quite a 
new and distinct type of Socialism, and 
he is the prophet to whom this change 
has been due. 

It will come as a shock to many in 
this country to hear that Bolshevism, 
like the Marxism from which it is de- 
rived, was born on English soil. At 
any rate, it is said that the 1903 Con- 
ference of the Russian Social-Demo- 
erats, which resulted in the splitting 
up of the party and the formation of 
the separate Bolshevik group, was held 
in London. The author of the scission 
was Vladimir Ilitch Oulianoff, now 
generally known by his revolutionary 
pseudonym, “N. Lenin.” His breach 
with the right wing of the party had 
been long prepared, for almost from 
the beginning of his revolutionary ca- 
reer he had carried on a very active 
agitation against those “compromisers” 
who hoped to realize the Socialistic 
heaven on earth in gradual stages’ by 
co-operation with the more advanced 
types of Liberalism. At the confer- 
ence most of the party leaders came 
over to his side, and for this reason 
they henceforth called themselves “Bol- 
sheviki,” or “Majorityites.” (The Rus- 
sian word for “majority” is “bol- 
shinstvo,” and is derived from “bolshe,” 
which means “more.’) The smaller 
and more moderate section similarly 


~ 


went by the name of “Mensheviki,” or 
“Minorityites.” In course of time the 
derivations and original meanings of 
these terms began to be forgotten even 
among Russians, and at present they 
seem to be generally understood as in- 
dicating, respectively, “those who insist 
on more than the Mensheviki”’ and 
“those who will be content with less 
than the Bolsheviki.” They are also 
frequently confused with the terms 
“Maximalists” and “Minimalists,” 
which, however, properly belong to the 
two wings of the Social Revolutionary 
Party. Not that this confusion is a 
very serious matter, for to the ordi- 
nary Western mind there is no practi- 
eal difference between the Bolsheviki 
and the Maximalists, and just as little 
between the Mensheviki and the Mini- 
malists. A special education would be 
required to appreciate the delicate 
nuances which distinguish the various 
Russian brands of Socialism from one 
another. For the present, at any rate, 
their doctrinal shades are of little in- 
terest in comparison with their attitude 
on the question of the war, and here we 
have the curious fact that Plehanoff, 
who was the principal founder of Rus- 
sian Social Democracy, has all along 
stood stoutly for vigorous military ac- 
tion and the triumph of Russia in the 
field, whereas Lenin, who was one of 
his chief collaborators in the building 
up of the party, deliberately aimed at, 
accomplishing, the 
Russian 


and succeeded in 
complete destruction of the 
Army as a fighting force. 

It has repeatedly been stated that 
Lenin is a Jew, and that his real 
name is Cedarblum, but evidently this 
is not the case. In a recent speech 
Professor Miliukoff referred to him as 
“dvorianin Oulianoff,’ and the Cadet 
leader is not likely to be mistaken on 
a point of this kind. So that, appar- 
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ently, Lenin, like the two leaders of ex- 
treme democracy, who were most prom- 
inent in the first phase of the Revolu- 
tion, Kerenski and Cheidze, is a mem- 
ber of the “dvorianstvo,” or nobility. It 
is hardly necessary to say that this 
term does not in Russia carry the 
same connotations as it does here. The 
mistake as to Lenin’s race and name 
is possibly the result of confusing him 
with Martoff, who was closely asso- 
ciated with him in the early days of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Party, but 
broke with him at the 1903 Conference 
and became the leader of the Menshe- 
viki. Martoff’s real name is Zedar- 
baum—not Cedarblum—and he _ is, 
therefore, probably a Jew. 

Lenin is forty-seven years of age 
and the son of a director of elementary 
schools at Simbirsk, on the Volga. 
When he was seventeen his brother, A. 
Oulianoff, was hanged at St. Petersburg 
for plotting an attempt on the life of 
Alexander III, and he himself was 
expelled from Kazan University, where 
he was taking the legal course, for 
preaching Socialism to his fellow-stu- 
dents. These early experiences prob- 
ably had a good deal to do with driv- 
ing him to the theoretical extremes 
which he eventually adopted, and 
which he has continued to intensify 
ever since. Barred from the legal 
career by -his expulsion from the uni- 
versity, he devoted himself entirely to 
revolutionary propaganda, and moved 
to the capital, where, in 1895, he was 
the chief founder and inspirer of the 
first big workmen’s organization in 
Russia, the Union for the Struggle for 
the Liberation of the Artisan Class. 
It was from this association that the 
Social-Democratic Party ultimately de- 
veloped. Apparently, even in those 
days, he was not in very close per- 
sonal contact with the masses, for his 
Socialistic opponents accuse him of 
being an academical theoretician who 
has formed his views in the seclusion 
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of the study and has had little experi- 
ence of the actual conditions of life. 
Probably he was the intellectual leader 
of the movement and nothing more, 
leaving it to others to put his ideas into 
practice. In his contributions to the 
periodic Press of that day he was al- 
ready vigorously combating the concil- 
iatory and “bourgeois” tendencies 
which had come to the fore in the cur- 
rent Socialistic literature. 

At the close of 1895 he paid the in- 
evitable penalty of his activity, and 
was arrested, together with his collabo- 
rators in the foundation of the Union. 
When that organization was _ trans- 
formed into the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Workmen’s Party he was living 
in an isolated village in the depths of 
Eastern Siberia, whither he had been 
banished after spending two years in 
prison. Even in that remote detach- 
ment from the life of the Russian pro- 
letariat he was able to retain the in- 
tellectual leadership over the Work- 
men’s’ Socialistic movement. News 
reached him of the proceedings at the 
first sitting of delegates of the new 
party, and he managed to smuggle 
through to his friends in Russia a 
memorandum prescribing to them the 
tactics which they should follow. On 
the expiration of his term of exile he 
left Russia, as it had become clear 
that he could direct the activity of his 
party much more effectively from 
abroad. In conjunction with Martoff he 
then founded the paper Iskra (The 
Spark) and the magazine Zaria (The 
Dawn), in which he continued his at- 
tacks on the school of compromise. 
From this period, too, date most of 
his more solid literary works, the books 
The Development of Capitalism in 
Russia, The Agrarian Question, Mate- 
rialism and Empirocracy, Imperialism, 
and During Twelve Years. The part 
he played at the Russian Social-Dem- 
ocratic Conference in 1903 has already 
been dealt with. 
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On the outbreak of the first Russian 
Revolution, in 1905, Lenin returned 
from his voluntary exile, as the relaxa- 
tion of the censorship and of the laws 
with regard to associations and public 
meetings made it possible for him to 
continue his work of propaganda much 
more effectively on the spot. He was, 
of course, one of the most active pro- 
moters of the revolutionary movement 
of that time, in which he was closely as- 
sociated with his present chief lieuten- 
ant, Braunstein (Trotzki), who became 
president of the St. Petersburg Council 
of Workmen’s Delegates, the original 
model on which the Soviets were 
formed. Living first in St. Petersburg 
and afterwards at Kuokkalo, just 
across the Finnish frontier, Lenin con- 
trolled the Bolshevik Press and di- 
rected the tactics of the party in the 
second Imperial Douma. By the be- 
ginning of 1907 the Stolypin régime of 
repression had made it exceedingly dan- 
gerous for him to remain in Russia, 
and he once more fled abroad, but he 
nevertheless maintained his almost au- 
tocratic sway over the party and its 
Press. He would hardly have been 
able to do this if the Tsar’s political 
police had not, for their own purposes, 
given systematic support to his agita- 
tion. This phase of the development 
of Russian Socialism forms one of the 
most amazing chapters in the whole of 
political history. Every decisive step 
in the movement was under the double 
direction of Lenin and of the head of 
the secret police at St. Petersburg. 
Lenin sent instructions as to the policy 
of his St. Petersburg paper Pravda 
(Truth), but one of the principal mem- 
bers of the editorial staff, Chernoma- 
zoff, was in the pay of the police. 
Lenin selected Malinovski, “the Russian 
Bebel,” as he called him, to represent 
Moscow in the Social-Democratic in- 
terest, and was evidently ignorant of 
the fact that his candidate was a police 
agent. Simultaneously, the “fighting 
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section” of the Social-Revolutionaries 
plotted assassinations and other out- 
rages, the fulfilment of which was 
nearly always frustrated by their own 
leader, Azeff, who had been in the em- 
ployment of the police during the whole 
of his adult life. The impregnation of 
the Social-Democratic organization 
with police spies has been a most seri- 
ous handicap to Lenin ever since the 
Revolution, which brought the facts to 
light, and he had to overcome an enor- 
mous force of suspicion and distrust 
when he returned to Petrograd last 
year and began his campaign to cap- 
ture the confidence and support of the 
Russian masses. 

The outbreak of the war caught 
Lenin in Austria, where he spent a good 
deal of his time. No doubt the indul- 
gence he met with both in that country 
and in Germany was due mainly to the 
“holy alliance” which still existed be- 
tween the police of the three Empires, 
in spite of these having drifted into 
hostile international constellations. 
Lenin is said to have been liberated 
through the direct intervention of 
Count Berchtold, who realized that the 
spread of Bolshevism would be an ex- 
cellent thing for the Central Empires 
so long as it could be kept on the other 
side of their frontiers. The confidence 
of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister was well justified. No sooner had 
Lenin crossed into Switzerland than 
he embarked on a violent ‘“defeatist” 
propaganda. He preached in his Ge- 
neva organ, the Social-Democrat, that 
though it might be questionable for the 
international proletariat as a whole 
which issue of the war would be the 
lesser evil, “we Russians are for the 
defeat of Russia, for it would facili- 
tate her internal enfranchisement, her 
liberation from the fetters of Tsar- 
ism.” This article was sent to Petro- 
grad by the agents of the Russian po- 
lice, and seems to have been the im- 
mediate cause of the arrest of the five 
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Douma deputies and six other mem- 
bers of the Social-Democratic Party, 
who, at the beginning of i915, were 
charged with conspiring to set up a 
democratic republic anc to form com- 
mittees among the troops at the front 
with the object of exploiting the stress 
of war in the interests of revolution. 
All the evidence brought forward by 
the prosecution consisted of this arti- 
ele and the draft of a plan for propa- 
ganda in the Army, which had also 
come from abroad, and was probably 
also the work of Lenin. The accused, 
who were defended by Kerenski among 
other counsel, repudiated the desire for 
a defeat of Russia, and there can be no 
doubt that at that date the war was 
popular in Russia in the widest and 
deepest sense. Even since the Revolu- 
tion some of the more honest and cour- 
ageous of the Socialist leaders have 
dared to fling into the faces of their 
audiences the reminder that the out- 
break of hostilities was universally ac- 
claimed by the Russian masses, who re- 
garded Germany as the most formid- 
able buttress of the system under which 
they suffered. Indeed, the doctrine 
which Lenin was preaching seems at 
that time to have been confined to a 
few of those revolutionary chiefs who 
were living abroad, and were thus im- 
mune to the infection of the Germano- 
phobia which swept over Russia during 
the opening phases of the war. Trotzki 
himself wrote in October, 1914: “De- 
cisive defeats of Russia might accel- 
erate the Revolution, but must weaken 
it to the depths of its being; and in 
Germany the transformation which be- 
gan with the capitulation of the prole- 
tarian party to militarist nationalism 
would be hastened, the working class 
there would fatten on the crumbs which 
fell from the table of triumphant 
imperialism, and_ social revolution 
would be struck to the heart. That in 
such circumstances even an appar- 
ently successful Russian Revolution 


“mined its own position. 
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could only be an abortion needs no 
demonstration.” For that reason 
Trotzki indignantly rejected “the eman- 
cipating aid which German Imperial- 
ism is sending us in Krupp’s shell- 
cases with the blessing of its Social 
Democracy.” 

The evidence brought against the 
Douma deputies and their supposed ac- 
complices was not considered sufficient 
to convict them on the treason charge, 
but they were found guilty of belong- 
ing to an illegal organization and of 
having carried on a revolutionary agi- 
tation. For these offenses they were 
sentenced to banishment to Siberia for 
life and to deprivation of all civic 
rights. Their repudiation of Lenin at 
the trial was magnanimously forgiven, 
and when he became President of the 
Souncil of People’s Commissaries, as 
he called his- Government, three of 
them received high office. The metal- 
turner Petrovski became the head of 
the Ministry of the Interior, and the 
locksmith Mouranoff his assistant, 
while the journalist Rosenfeld (Kame- 
neff) was sent to Brest-Litovsk as one 
of the principal members of the peace 
mission. The sentence on these men 
may perhaps be regarded as the turn- 
ing-point in the feeling of the Russian 
urban masses on the subject of the 
war. They asked for and expected an 
amnesty for the thousands of political 
exiles and prisoners who were lan- 
guishing in Siberia, and this was what 
they got. It was one of those innu- 
merable grave mistakes by which the 
old régime not only hampered the con- 
duct of the war, but completely under- 
We should 
never forget that the extravagances of 
Lenin have only been rendered possi- 
ble by the incredible blunders of the 
Government of Nicholas II. 

By this time it is probably unneces- 
sary to refute the theory that from 
first to last Lenin has been nothing 
more or less than a paid agent of Ger- 
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man Imperialism, actuated solely by 
greed for gold. Nor need serious at- 
tention be given to the story, widely 
circulated though it was in Russia at 
one time, that the real Lenin is dead 
and that the man who has been pass- 
ing under his name since the Revolu- 
tion came is an impostor who had some- 
how managed to secure his identifica- 
tion papers. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the grounds for sus- 
picion against Lenin’s professed disin- 
terestedness are very substantial ones. 
It is, of course, undeniable that so far 
his activity has worked out almost en- 
tirely in the interests of Germany, and 
it is equally unquestionable that his 
campaign has been largely carried on 
with funds provided directly or indi- 
rectly by the Central Empires. Fur- 
ther, it goes without saying that all the 
Germans and Germanophiles inside 
Russia have done their utmost to as- 
sist him, and no doubt many of them 
hold official positions in his organiza- 
tions. Nor can it be doubted that in- 
numerable agents of the old régime po- 
lice have continued uninterruptedly 
their work of “provocation” in the 
Bolshevik ranks, in the conviction that 
now more than ever the success of 
Leninism is in their own interest. In- 
deed, it is quite probable that Lenin 
has been consciously in touch both with 
the Germans and the adherents of the 
old régime, and has taken money from 
both with the full knowledge of its 
source and of the objects for which it 
was given. The evidence of his com- 
plicity with the Germans, published at 
the time of the Bolshevik rising last 
July, and later, while not absolutely 
conclusive, is, at any rate, nearly so. 
Moreover, after the exposure of Azeff 
and Malinovski, it would not be sur- 
prising to find that any of the leaders 
of the Russian revolutionary movement 
had been playing a double game. The 
ablest and most fair-minded of Lenin’s 
political opponents have, however, hesi- 
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tated to apply the word “traitor” to 
him, though they have called him an 
unpractical dreamer, a mischievous vi- 
sionary, a dangerous fanatie and almost 
everything else which did not impugn 
the sincerity of his convictions or the 
honesty of his intentions. The course 
of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations, too, 
went far to exonerate him and the bulk 
of his following from the charge of de- 
liberately favoring German interests, 
and to establish the genuineness of the 
pleas which they put forward in justi- 
fication of their conduct. 

What they profess quite openly is 
that they have no objection to taking 
aid or money from any source what- 
ever in support of their cause, and that 
those who supply it with ulterior mo- 
tives will find in the end that they 
have been whetting the knife for their 
own throats. It was thus that they ex- 
cused Lenin’s return to Russia across 
German territory; and if the incident 
is looked at from this point of view, it 
matters very little whether the initia- 
tive to the journey came from the Ger- 
mans, or from the Swiss Socialists, or 
from Lenin himself. And in the same 
way they would account for all those 
subsequent actions on their part which 
seemed calculated only to secure the 
triumph of militarism, imperialism, 
and all the other forces so vehemently 
denounced in their As to 
the soundness of their arguments only 
the future can decide, but there is al- 
ready a good deal of evidence in sup- 
port of their claims. For while they 
have effectively destroyed the Russian 
Army as an instrument of foreign war, 
they have also succeeded in introduc- 
ing the ferment of disintegration into 
Germany and Austria, and, unhappily, 
to some extent, into the countries of 
the Allies as well. Some years before 
the war Lenin became a member of 
the International Socialist Bureau, and 
he was one of the organizers of the 
Zimmerwald Conference. He is conse- 


program. 
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quently in close touch with the extreme 
section of the Socialist Party in all 
the belligerent States, and undoubtedly 
has enthusiastic and zealous collabo- 
rators in all of them. As an illustra- 
tion of his methods and their results 
we cannot do better than take the case 
of Otto Bauer. This Austrian officer 
had been one of the chief leaders of 
Socialism in the Dual Monarchy down 
to the outbreak of the war. He was 
taken prisoner early in the fighting, 
and was sent to one of the camps in 
Siberia’ In the days of the Kerenski 
Government he was brought to Petro- 
grad, where he was received with 
“comradely” cordiality by the members 
of the Soviets. He also attended sit- 
tings of these bodies, at one of which 
he was introduced to Kerenski and 
Tseretelli, at that time both Minis- 
ters. Eventually he was allowed to re- 
turn to his own country on the pretext 
that he was no longer fit for military 
service. Patriotic Russians were deeply 
mortified by these events, and their in- 
dignation was greatly increased when 
it was announced that Bauer had been 
received in prolonged audience by 
Count Czernin and had been given em- 
ployment in the Foreign Office at 
Vienna. To all protests the Bolsheviki 
replied only with knowing smiles and 
the confident assurance that Bauer 
would certainly not prove false to the 
principles of International Socialism. 
And the sequel showed that they knew 
quite well what they were doing, for 
the next news that we had about Otto 
Bauer was that he had been the or- 
ganhizer of the great Austrian strike, 


which forced Count Czernin’s hand on - 


the question of peace terms and wrung 
from him much more positive language 
of renunciation than we had previ- 
ously heard from any enemy statesman. 
In Germany Lenin has open allies in 
the Independent Socialists, though that 
party is a good deal disconcerted by 
his frequent aberrations from the 
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straight path of Marxian dogma, and 
here, too, his ideas are beginning to 
bear fruit. 

In its original form the Russian So- 
cial-Democratic Party corresponded 
very closely to its German congener, 
taking its stand on the doctrines set 
out by Karl Marx in Das Kapital. That 
is. to say, it held that all international 
divisions and antagonisms are false 
and arbitrary, and that the only real 
conflict of interests among mankind lies 
between two classes which constitute 
the population of every country, namely 
the “exploiters” and the “exploited.” 
Permanent peace and happiness, ac- 
cording to this theory, can be estab- 
lished in the world only by a victory 
of the proletariat over its “oppressors,” 
and the nationalization of all the means 
of production, distribution and ex- 
change. The two groups into which 
the Russian Social-Democrats broke 
up were almost exact analogues of the 
two wings of the German Socialist 
Party of pre-war days. The: Menshe- 
viki had their counterpart in the “Re- 
visionists,” who favored a revision of 
the party program in the directions of 
evolution, compromise and co-operation 
with the “bourgeoisie”; while the Bol- 
sheviki were the Russian equivalent 
of the “Radicals,” who insisted on the 
necessity of strenuous “class warfare” 
and of a violent, sudden and complete 
upheaval of the existing social and po- 
litical structures. To the Radicals Das 
Kapital was what the Bible is to a de- 
vout Christian, and any tampering with 
its dogmas was an_ unpardonable 
heresy. They denounced the Revision- 
ists as miserable opportunists devoid 
of principle. That is the typical rigid- 
ity of the German mind, with its slav- 
ish subservience to rules, regulations 
and prescriptions. The Russian mind 
is perhaps the most elastic of all, and 
here Lenin has entirely parted com- 
pany with the German devotees of 
Marxism. So far as is discoverable up 
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to the present, he professes only one 
principle, and that is the absolute dom- 
ination of the proletariat over all other 
classes. Abstract ideas of morality, lib- 
erty and justice seem to play no part 
whatever in his system. In means and 
methods he is the most thoroughgoing 
opportunist and empiricist. No rules 
or formule or generally accepted ideas 
of right or wrong are allowed tu stan 
in his way. To him life is a very real 
and bitter class warfare, in which, in 
the past, the “bourgeoisie” have been 
the victors and have taken it out of 
the proletariat. Now the proletariat 
are to triumph and take it out of the 
“bourgeoisie.” “Woe to the vanquished” 
is one of the commonest cries in the 
Bolshevik compaign. 

In the very first speech which he 
made to the Petrograd Soviet immedi- 
ately after his return to Russia, Lenin 
shook himself free from all party and 
national traditions. He declared that 
“Huropean Social-Democracy” was 
“dirty linen which must be cast off as 
quickly as possible,’ for “the time is 
ripe for a universal social revolution 
and transition of the world into the 
realm of Socialism.” Asked on that oc- 
ecasion whether his experiment would 
not be dangerous to a backward agri- 
cultural country like Russia, he re- 
plied: “Let it be so. Let her perish, 
but we will kindle social revolution 
throughout the world, and we will, if 
necessary, hand over its banner to other 
countries and nations.” Freedom of 
speech, of association, of meeting, in- 
violability of person and domicile are 
excellent things only if they subserve 
the one main object. If they obstruct 
it, away with them. One of the chief 
pretexts of the Bolshevik usurpation 
was the charge that the Cadets had 
conspired to prevent the Constituent 
Assembly from meeting, and the claim 
that the existence of this body could 
only be secured by the upsetting of the 
Kerenski Government. In a proclama- 
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tion issued on November 24th, Lenin 
assured the Russian people that “the 
only serious guarantee that the Con- 
stituent Assembly would really be con- 
vened was the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of Kerenski, the victory of the 
workmen, soldiers and peasants over 
the bourgeoisie.” But as soon as it be- 
came clear that the Assembly would 
be dominated by the Social-Revolution- 
aries, the party of Kerenski, Tseretelli, 
Breshko-Breshkovskaya and Chernoff, 
the Leninites forgot all their past so- 
licitude for its safety and got every- 
thing ready to disperse it should it not 
prove subservient to their will. Lenin 
was characteristically frank on the 
subject. He admitted that the fran- 
chise under which the Assembly was 
elected was “the most perfect” in ex- 
istence, but declared that he was not 
going to make a fetish of Parliaments, 
and that if there was any risk that 
they would oppose the triumph of the 
proletariat, they would be abolished 
with as little compunction as anything 
else. The objection that his methods 
and arguments were precisely those 
which autocracy and tyranny had al- 
ways employed met with an equally 
candid reply. ‘What was formerly 
called freedom,” Lenin said in one of 
his speeches, “was the freedom of the 
bourgeoisie to swindle the people with 
the help of its millions, the freedom to 
exercise its strength with the help of 
this imposture. We have finally broken 
with the bourgeoisie and with freedom 
of that kind. The State is a coercive 
institution. Hitherto we have had a 
violation of the whole people by a hand- 
ful of moneybags. What we want is 
the transformation of the State into 
an institution which will compel the 
fulfilment of the will of the people. 
We intend to organize violence in the 
interests of the toilers.” 

It is clear from these words, as in- 
deed from the whole tenor of the Bol- 
shevik propaganda, that to Lenin “class 
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warfare” is no mere metaphor, but a 
very real struggle for the amenities of 
existence, to be carried on ruthlessly 
with all available means. Nor is it 
surprising that the preaching of such 
doctrines to the illiterate and ignorant 
masses of Russia should have pro- 
duced innumerable outrages of hideous 
savagery. The protests of the Bolshe- 
viki against a few of the more bar- 
barous and inexpedient atrocities com- 
mitted by their disciples have a ring 
of insincerity after their incessant ex- 
hortations to “merciless extermination” 
of the bourgeoisie, who, we are con- 
tinually told, in one of the favorite 
phrases of Leninite oratory, are to be 
“swept off the face of the earth.” In- 
deed, were it not for the open advo- 
eacy by the Bolsheviki of the theory 
that the end consecrates any means, 
they might fairly be accused of hypoc- 
risy in this connection, for they have 
only denounced the bloodthirstiness of 
their following when the victim was a 
man like Shingareff, whose almost 
saintly character compelled the respect, 
and even the love, of millions of his 
political opponents. The appearance of 
connivance at the murder of such a 
man would have been distinctly unfav- 
orable to the interests of Bolshevism, 
and consequently the crime was dis- 
avowed by the Smolny Institute. It is 
only in keeping with the whole incon- 
sistency and illogicality of the Bolshe- 
vik system that, while the republican 
Shingareff was slaughtered as he lay ill 
in his bed, Pourishkevitch, the only 
prominent politician in Russia who has 
never feared to proclaim his monarchi- 


cal faith in the face of the Revolution, 


and who, in consequence of his princi- 
ples, his courage, his energy, and his 
connections, is probably, from the point 
of view of the Bolsheviki, the most 
dangerous man in the country, was let 
off by a “revolutionary court” with 
four years of “public labor,” and prom- 
ised the remission of the rest of his 
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sentence if he should recant at the end 
of the first twelve months. 

One of the excuses advanced by 
Lenin for the suppression of the Con- 
stituent Assembly is, however, not al- 
together devoid of plausibility. He 
pointed out that since the elections had 
taken place the Social-Revolutionaries 
had definitively split up, and that those 
who had formerly constituted the left 
wing of the party had entered into a 
coalition with the Bolsheviki, accepting 
seats in the Council of the People’s 
Commissaries. Accordingly, he  ar- 
gued, the Social-Revolutionary electors 
had given their votes to “a party which 
no longer exists.” Under the system of 
proportional representation the polling 
had taken place on party lists, in which 
lefts and rights were indiscriminately 
mixed up, and fresh ballots would 
have been necessary to ascertain to 
which group the electorate’ really 
wished to give its suffrages. It is also 
undeniable that, subsequent to the elec- 
tions, the current of popular sympathy 
set very strongly in the direction of 
Bolshevism, so that in this respect, too, 
when the Assembly was finally con- 
vened, the balloting no longer quite ac- 
curately represented the political tem- 
per of the country. 

Lenin has, however, a more radical] 
objection, not only to this particular 
Assembly, but to Parliaments as hith- 
erto constituted in general. He ex- 
pressly repudiates those safeguards 
adopted by all previous framers of. con- 
stitutions to put a check on tke sudden 
and irresponsible aberrations to which 
public opinion in all countries is more 
or less subject. His ideal apparently 
is, that every passing wave of feeling 
among the “toiling masses” should be 
immediately reflected in legislative or 
administrative action, and for this pur- 
pose a Parliament elected for a term 
of years is much too cumbrous and dil- 
atory an instrument. That is why, in 
the course of those empirical experi- 
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ments in which Maxim Gorki accuses 
him of treating Russia as a vivisector 
does a live dog, Lenin has come to 
the conclusion that “Soviets are more 
exalted organizations than all the Par- 
liaments in the world.” The word 
“soviet,” it may be explained in pass- 
ing, means simply “council,” and its 
use corresponds almost exactly to that 
of the German word “Rath.” The board 
of a public company is a soviet, and 
so is the committee of a football club. 
The Soviets of which we hear so much 
are simply assemblies of delegates 
chosen by artisans, peasants and sol- 
diers, and they exist nearly everywhere 
in Russia today. The Petrograd Soviet, 
which carried out the Leninite usurpa- 
tion, had merely a local authority in 
the capital, but the coup d@’état was im- 
mediately afterwards endorsed by the 
second All-Russian Soviet of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, which 
the Bolsheviki had convened for that 
special purpose. This body is com- 
posed of delegates from the _ local 
Soviets. It is impossible to say 
positively how these local organiza- 
tions are elected at any particular mo- 
ment. We do know, however, that they 
are chosen by the workmen in their 
factories, the soldiers in their barracks 
and the peasants in their village assem- 
blies. We also know that just prior 
to the Leninite Revolution the masses 
had begun to lose all interest in them, 
that many of them had lapsed com- 
pletely, and that those which remained 
had for the most part fallen under 
the control of the noisy, vigorous and 
unscrupulous few who stuck at noth- 
ing in the way of mendacity and ter- 
rorism in order to secure a majority. 
It is the story of Jacobinism over again 
in all its main features. Now, accord- 
ing to the latest development of the 
Leninite program, the existing politi- 
cal structure in Russia is to be perpet- 
uated, and the country governed for 
all future time by the Soviets. The 
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Central Soviet will be formed, as at 
present, from the local Soviets, and 
will, in its turn, appoint the Cabinet, 
which is also, of course, a Soviet. The 
beauty of this system in the eyes of 
the Leninites is, that it can react im- 
mediately to changes in the popular 
mood. As soon as the workmen of a 
particular factory feel that they are 
no longer properly represented by their 
delegate on the Central Soviet, they 
can recall him and choose another. 
The local Soviets can act similarly with 
regard to their delegate to the Central 
Soviet, and the latter with regard to 
the Cabinet. There has never been a 
more unreserved acceptance of the say- 
ing that the voice of, the people is 
the voice of God. 

Apparently the local Soviets are to 
be allowed the utmost discretion in the 
interpretation and administration of 
the laws. At the present moment these 
gatherings of ignorant artisans and il- 
literate peasants are not only fulfilling 
the functions which were formerly re- 
served to the most august institution 
in the Russian State, the governing 
Senate, but are even invested with leg- 
islative powers. It was pointed out 
to Lenin at one of the Soviet meetings 
that some of his decrees were incon- 
sistent, not only with one another, but 
with themselves. He replied airily: 
“Yes, that may be so. Far be it from 
us to lay claims to infallibility, and 
hurried work in an urgent time like 
this is bound to produce imperfections. 
But, after all, these things are merely 
trifles and matters of form. We have 
made known our general principles, and 
the local Soviets will put them into 
practice as seems good to them, mak- 
ing such changes in the laws as may 
be necessary.” A corresponding lati- 
tude is allowed to the “revolutionary 
courts,” which now adjudicate on all 
offenses, from drunkenness and pocket- 
picking to those least definable but 
most heinous of crimes in present-day 
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Russia, “sabotage” and “counter-revo- 
lutionarism.” The decree establishing 
these tribunals merely prescribes that 
the penalties which they are entitled 
to enforce are fines, imprisonment and 
“public labor.” Everything else is left 
to them. It is for the sovereign wis- 
dom of the untutored mind to decide 
what is punishable and what is not, and 
to determine the expiation within the 
above-mentioned limits. As the legal 
profession has been abolished, this style 
of jurisprudence is evidently intended 
to be permanent. Obviously, under its 
operation, the decisive factor in set- 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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tling the nature and degree of your 
punishment will not be so much the of- 
fense committed as the composition 
and personal leanings of the Bench, 
or, more probably, the temper of 
the public who happen to be attend- 
ing the court when the trial is in 
progress. 

Clearly Leninism has developed into 
a type of Socialism very unlike any 
with which we have been familiar in 
the past, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that its rapid evolution has yet 
come to an end. Further surprises 
may still be in store for us. 
. H. Wilcox. 





[The following is part of-a lecture 
delivered at the National Liberal Club 
in January by Dr. P. Geyl, the London 
correspondent of a well-known Dutch 
newspaper. After having related how 
he made a journey to Holland some 
months ago, the lecturer described the 
situation as he found it there. One 
hears it so often said, he remarked, 
that Holland “is doing rather well out 
of the war.” Over against that curi- 
ous fallacy he put the picture of a 
country in great distress. He described 
the scarcity of food, especially bread, 
of coal, of oil, and innumerable other 
articles. He dwelt on the plight of 
Dutch industries, factories being closed 
down daily in all parts of the country 
owing to lack of coal and of raw mate- 
rials, unemployment spreading as a 
consequence. ] 


All this shows Holland absolutely 
dependent on her neighbors. Holland 
is a small country, as little able to 
exist when shut up in her own fron- 
tiers as one thickly populated and in- 
dustrial English county would be. She 
produces only one-sixth of the wheat 
she wants, not quite one-third of the 
coal; no timber to speak of, no iron. 
On the other hand, there is a surplus 
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of vegetables and potatoes, dairy prod- 
uce and meat. But even these cannot 
be produced without help from outside; 
fertilizers and cattle fodder have to be 
imported, and the lack of fodder will 
this winter entail the slaughtering of a 
large part of Holland’s cattle stock. 
Still, these articles have during the war 
proved the mainstay of Holland’s abil- 
ity to bargain in the European market. 
As soon as the war made the prices 
of all foodstuffs jump, especially, of 
course, in Germany, the producers of 
them in Holland would have liked noth- 
ing so well as to sell abroad all they 
had. If the frontiers had been left 
open Holland would have been drained 
of all food, or the prices would have 
soared to the famine height they 
reached in Germany. So a policy of 
prohibition or limitation of export com- 
bined with fixed prices for the inland 
market was resorted to, in spite of the 
farmers’ and dealers’ hankering after 
more war profits. But this prohibition 
of export could never for a moment 
be absolute. For export we must, and 
as much as we can possibly do without, 
for without export no import, and 
without coals and grain and iron the 
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country cannot live. Some of our re- 
quirements we can only obtain from 
Germany and not only can she refuse 
them to us, but there are the Allied 
countries watching jealously over our 
exports to the East; other things we 
have to get from England or America, 
and there are the Germans who, with 
their submarines, can interrupt this 
traffic, if the Allies allow it to go on. 
It will be readily understood what a 
precarious position this is and what a 
difficult time the Dutch Government 
have of it, who have to regulate the 
whole economic life of the nation in the 
most arbitrary, patriarchal fashion, 
turning on now this, now that, tap 
of supply, granting or withholding li- 
censes for export, regulating import 
and export, and production and distri- 
bution. Holland has been forced to 
try an experiment in State Socialism 
which is imposing because of its com- 
pleteness. On August 3d, 1914, al- 
ready an Act was passed by Parliament 
and signed by the Queen, empowering 
the burgomasters after authorization 
from the minister in The Hague, to 
seize any foodstuffs in their munici- 
palities and to sell them to their citi- 
zens at reasonable prices. In course 
of time this Act was extended and de- 
veloped till the State had set up a 
comprehensive system of buying and 
distributing in nearly all essential ar- 
ticles. In working this system the Gov- 
ernment is assisted by a large num- 
ber of committees, each dealing with 
some particular article. 

In the first months the war threw 
the economic life of the country out of 
gear altogether. Then things became 
easier, and not only did many classes 
of the Dutch community begin to make 
those huge war profits about which one 
hears so much, but the working popu- 
lation as a whole got a share—although 
not a very generous one—in the in- 
creased activity which, for the working 
classes, at any rate, to a large extent, 
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counterbalances the rise in the cost of 
living. Even at the best time (which 
was, I suppose, the year 1916) the war 
did not mean prosperity to the masses 
of the Dutch people. Certain ‘ndus- 
tries, it is true, like shipbuilding, and, 
of course, agriculture, prospered. But 
other industries suffered all through 
from the difficulty of obtaining raw 
materials, as, for instance, the im- 
portant cocoa industry, and the cot- 
ton industry which has now come to a 
stop altogether. In the docks of Rot- 
terdam, and to a less extent (I am 
speaking of 1916) of Amsterdam, un- 
employment was rife. Taking it alto- 
gether, the situation was not such as 
to enable the working classes to obtain 
an increase in wages at all proportion- 
ate to the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. For the mass of the people the 
war, therefore, meant impoverishment, 
even during the easiest period. No 
amount of war profits can alter this 
fact. These war profits are a social 
evil rather than an economic advan- 
tage. They tend to change the whole 
structure of Dutch society in a thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory fashion by wid- 
ening the gulf between the possessors 
and the non-possessors, creating a class 
of capitalists eager to enjoy the lux- 
uries of life and forming a dead mem- 
ber in the body economic. No people 
are more unpopular in Holland than 
the war profiteers, the oweeérs as they 
are called, especially the nouveaux 
riches, the speculators in foodstuffs, 
the nobodies suddenly grown rich after 
some shady deals with German buyers, 
the clever rascals for whose profit the 
smugglers have risked their lives on 
the frontiers. There are classes of 
profiteers differing altogether from 
these. There are, in the first place, 
the farmers, then the shipowners, the 
owners of the fishing fleet, and a cruwd 
of merchants in articles in which scar- 
city has made prices jump. 

The Dutch war profiteer, therefore, 
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is certainly no myth. He is only too 
real. But his heyday is over. The 
tribe of the smugglers and speculators 
‘was put down long ago. The Telegraaf 
of Amsterdam can claim an honorable 
share in the credit for that. Even for 
the farmers bad days may be 
approaching. 

I now come to a consideration of the 
causes of this change for the worse 
during the past year. In 1915 and 1916 
Holland just managed to keep her pre- 
carious balance. By regulating her ex- 
ports so as to divide them more or less 
satisfactorily between Germany and 
England, she got most things she 
wanted in return. The Allies’ suspi- 
cion that anything imported into Hol- 
land would ultimately find 
into Germany was met by the founda- 
tion of the N. O. T. (Netherkinds 
Oversea Trust). This is a eompany 
which is simply meant to provide the 
Allies with a trustworthy address in 
Holland to send their articles to (or 
to allow neutral goods to go to) so as 
to make sure that they will remain in 
the country. Goods consigned to the 
N. O. T. must not be re-exported to 
Germany. The N. O. T. was for some 
time unable to prevent a certain insig- 
nificant leakage. Still, on the whole, 
it worked exceedingly well, and it made 
possible the keeping up of a trade 
which was to the advantage of both 
Holland and the Allied countries. 

In 1917, however, Dutch overseas 
trade dwindled almost to nothing. 
When, in February, 


started her unrestricted submarine 


war she left a safe channel open for. 


Dutch Atlantic trade round the North 
of Scotland. But as soon as Holland 
is hard pressed from one side she may 
expect something from the other side 
as well. One of the Germans’ main ob- 
jects with their sharpened blockade 
was to frighten neutral vessels off the 
seas, or at least from trafficking with 
the Allied countries. The Allies—and 


its way, 


1917, Germany 
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I think they could not well do other- 
wise, therefore put pressure on the 
neutrals in order to get them to con- 
tinue sending their ships through the 
danger zones. They had two very effi- 
cacious means of coercion. One was 
to go on compelling all ships sailing to 
or from Holland to enter a United 
Kingdom port for the purpose of exam- 
ination, which now meant exposing 
them to German attacks. The other 
was bunker coals, by refusing which 
they could make it practically impossi- 
ble for the neutrals to continue their 
sailings in large parts of the world, es- 
pecially after the entry of the United 
States. The Dutch Government had no 
choice but to come to an arrangement, 
and in May, 1917, an arrangement 
was concluded. A number of Dutch 
ships which had been held up came 
home and brought our people the wheat 
on which they are still living. In re- 
turn a certain number of Dutch ships 
undertook voyages for the Allied coun- 
tries. But very soon a hitch occurred. 
America had in the meantime been de- 
veloping from a neutral into a belliger- 
ent, and this meant not a little increase 
in Holland’s difficulties. America, of 
course, has quite a different means of 
making her power felt by Holland. 
While the rights on which England 
has to base her action are in 
many cases liable to at least for- 
mal objections, the United States 
had only to prohibit the export 
of her own products (an action, of 
course, of which nobody can ever dis- 
pute the absolute legality) in order to 
bring Holland face to face with ruin 
and starvation. And this was exactly 
what occurred in the course of last 
year. Nearly a hundred Dutch ships, 
nearly 500,000 tons, were held up in 
America with all their cargoes of food- 
stuffs and raw materials which Hol- 
land needed so badly. Fresh negotia- 
tions were, of course, immediately put 
on foot. The Dutch Government—so I 
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am told on authority which I believe is 
excellent—-realized their position too 
well to be captious. In fact, they con- 
ceded the principle that freedom for 
those ships and cargoes was to be 
bought by tonnage from the outset. Yet 
the negotiations did not come to a con- 
clusion. Why this frightful waste of 
tonnage? There is another aspect of 
the matter which should not be lost 
sight of. The Allies not only want the 
use of Dutch tonnage, they want to re- 
duce imports into Germany to the min- 
imum, and in spite of the guarantee 
which the N. O. T. offers them that 
goods shall not go through to Ger- 
many, they are loth to allow anything 
to get into Holland which might en- 
able the Dutch to export more of their 
own produce. For instance, fertilizers 
and fodder will not pass the Dutch 
German frontier, but the vegetables and 
the meat which they have helped to 
produce will. The contention of the 
Dutch is that they must export the 
produce of their own country if they 
are to live. 

Anyhow, there is a good prospect 
now that Dutch overseas trade will 
shortly be resumed to a certain very 
limited extent. An arrangement has 
been negotiated which only has to be 
sanctioned by the Dutch Government, 
and which will assure to Holland some 
modest share of the world’s produce of 
cereals, fertilizers, and raw materials 
—some modest share in the produce of 
her own colonies—in exchange for a 
very considerable quantity of tonnage 
to be employed for the Allied countries. 

It is to be hoped that the import 
which this arrangement permits will 
turn out to be not too scanty, and also 
that the proportion of Dutch produce 
which it leaves free for export to Ger- 
many may not be too small. This is 
to be hoped not for Holland only. I 
believe that the policy of pressing Hol- 
land too hard in these matters is 
against the real interests of the Allies. 
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Many patriotic Dutchmen who value 
the economic independence of their 
country, and view the dangers from 
German “penetration” with alarm, can- 
not understand why the Allies should 
give them so little support. The Allied 
policy seems, on the contrary, calcu- 
lated to compel Holland to become 
more and more economically dependent 
on Germany. In two ways: by cut- 


‘ting down our imports the Allies com- 


pel us to buy more in Germany. The 
more we buy there the more must we 
export to Germany. But at the same 
time the Allies force Holland to keep 
her export trade to Germany (export 
of her own produce) down. The result 
of this is that Holland, if she will live, 
simply has to buy in Germany—there 
are coals, iron, timber, salt, dyes, medi- 
cines, kali, all of which she must ob- 
tain from Germany, the result of a 
policy which tends to leave Holland 
without her natural power of bargain- 
ing and exchange is to make her less 
able to resist the attempts against her 
economic independence which German 
statecraft devises. 

To give one instance of the thing I 
mean, Dutch shipbuilding is dependent 
for its raw material on imports from 
abroad. During the war most of the 
iron the shipbuilders needed had _ to 
come from Germany. Not very long 
ago the Germans attached a condition 
to the exportation of iron. No iron 
was to be exported for shipbuilding 
unless an undertaking was given that 
the ship for which it was used would, 
after the war, be chartered to Germany 
for a certain number of years. The 
Dutch Government forbade the ship- 
builders to give this undertaking. The 
shipbuilding yards are beginning to be 
idle as a consequence. 

I hope I have made this point clear, 
for this is really the crux of the whole 
position with regard to Holland. It 
shows how superficial is the political 
wisdom of certain papers which raise 
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a cry every now and again at some 
perfectly harmless instance of export 
from Holland into Germany, or of im- 
port into Holland from some Allied 
country. The difference which Hol- 
land’s preventable export of dairy prod- 
uce, etc, makes in Germany’s food 
budget is, after all, very small. Cut it 
down as much as you like, you will 
not appreciably increase Germany’s 
plight thereby. But what you do alter 
is the relation between Holland and 
Germany, and you alter it all to Ger- 
many’s advantage. I know that the 
papers which I allude to are not all 
English, or French, or American. There 
is a Dutch paper which not only habit- 
ually advocates the same theory, but 
is even so proud of its record in that 
and other respects that it looks down 
upon all its Dutch contemporaries as 
hardly better than pro-German organs. 
I should think it shirking my duty now 
that you have so kindly afforded me 
the opportunity to put “the case for 
Holland” to a British audience if I 
failed to draw your attention to the 
policy of the Amsterdam 7'elegraaf and 
to the letters and articles in the Brit- 
ish Press—especially in the Times— 
from the London correspondent of this 
paper. It is unfortunately not always 
possible to meet these activities on 
their own ground, but may I be allowed 
to say here how harmful I think them 
to be to the real interests of a good un- 
derstanding between Holland and 
Great Britain? The other day I no- 
ticed an agency telegram from Paris 
reporting an interview which Mr. 
Schroeder, the editor of the Amster- 
dam Telegraaf, had granted the Petit 
Journal. “While the vast majority in 
Holland is pro-Ally,” so Mr. Schroeder 
is reported to have said, “the Dutch 
Government still gives evidence of 
weakness for the Germans.” And he 
goes on to refer to the sand and gravel 
question. Now I am not going to say 
much about that most unfortunate af- 
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fair. I do not believe—so much I 
may say—that Dutch public opinion is 
very thoroughly convinced that the 
Dutch Government displayed any very 
remarkable skill over this business. 
They seem, in this instance, to have got 
themselves entangled—and, after all, is 
it so very strange?—in the complicated 
and conflicting duties of neutrality. But 
to describe their action as weak to- 
wards Germany means to doubt the 
sincerity of their desire to hold the 
scales even. Such a doubt is quite un- 
warrantable. But even in cases of a 
different kind, where one might have 
liked a stronger attitude on the part 
of the Dutch Government, is it neces- 
sary to explain the lack of it as pro- 
German inclination? The Dutch Gov- 
ernment have tried manfully, and, on 
the whole, astonishingly successfully, 
to keep the independence and the strict 
neutrality of the country inviolate in 
economic as well as in political ques- 
tions. But after what I have said, who 
does not see that the position of Hol- 
land is precarious? And I for one do 
not believe that Dutchmen who in the 
Allied papers try to inflame the nat- 
ural suspiciousness of a_ belligerent 
people, have chosen the right way to 
make Holland take up a stronger atti- 
tude towards Germany. Neither, I 
must add, will measures of compul- 
sion on the part of the Allies have an 
effect in the right direction... They do 
not strengthen the hands of the Dutch 
Government towards Germany—for I 
have heard that explanation of the true 
inwardness of their intention. On the 
contrary, Dutch public opinion is very 
sensitive, and it is infinitely more diffi- 
cult for the Government to change 
their attitude, to yield, as it would 
then be called, after measures of com- 
pulsion have been resorted to, than 
it would have been before. 

It has been impossible to keep silent 
on this deplorable sand and gravel com- 
plication which has somewhat clouded 
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the relations between Holland and 
Exugland. But now it will be asked: 
What has been the effect of all this and 
of the economic troubles on the opin- 
ions of the Dutch people? Has it made 
them turn towards Germany? I can 
answer most emphatically, No. The 
Dutch are today as largely anti-Ger- 
man as they were when they saw the 
panic-stricken Belgian refugees stream- 
ing into their country in September 
and October, 1914. They certainly grum- 
ble a good deal at the restrictions on 
trade, ete. I should not be believed if 
I stated that the Americans were ex- 
ceedingly popular in Holland. They 
are not. But all this does not make 
for a revulsion of feeling towards Ger- 
many. If there ever were a chance of 
this happening, the Germans, with 
their brutal methods, would soon spoil 
it. 

The essential thing is that on the 
larger issues of the war the Dutch 
people have made up their minds. The 
Dutch are a democratic people. They 
have no love for Prussianism, militar- 
ism or autocracy. As long as they can 
believe that after all the Allies are 
fighting their battle, they are prepared 
to take a good deal of hardship and 
discomfort in a good-humored way. 

- This is, I think, the state of public 
opinion in its broadest aspect. There 
are cross-currents. It is a curious fact 
that all over the world the Conserva- 
tive parties have a tendency towards 
Germany. There is something of this 
in Holland, but it is not very impor- 
tant, and one may say that a politician 
in active politics in Holland can have 
no other practical policy than that of 
strict neutrality, and must especially 
beware of the suspicion of pro-German 
proclivities. Perhaps the name of Mr. 
Troelstra, the Socialist leader, may 
have been mentioned as that of a pro- 
German Dutch politician. Mr. Troelstra 
was one of the most active promoters 
of the Stockholm Conference scheme, 
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and he was naturally much disap- 
pointed when the Allied Governments 
refused passports to the delegates from 
their countries. But to describe Troel- 
stra as a pro-German is to do him a 
gross injustice. I had a long conver- 
sation with him while I was in Hol- 
land, and I discovered that his views 
were such as one might expect from a 
democratic European statesman—that 
is to say, he recognized that the Ger- 
man Government is the embodiment of 
reaction, and that a German victory 
would be the greatest disaster that 
could befall Europe. This view is 
typical of Dutch opinion. 

It is true that neutrality affects the 
mind in a subtle way. The neutral is 
accustomed to pity the poor belligerent 
blinded by passion and prejudice, and 
unable to see the other point of view. 
There is much that is only too true 
in his ideas about the bad effects of 
war on a people’s psychology. But the 


tragedy is that neutrality has so often 


similar effects. One can be as pas- 
sionately sceptical as one can be pas- 
sionately prejudiced. And I sometimes 
am puzzled to know which of the two 
states of mind is preferable. The scep- 
ticism of the neutral can be exceedingly 
foolish. It is a good thing if people 
try to understand both sides of the 
case, if they do their best to preserve 
some impartiality in a world which 
sorely needs it. But it is a very bad 
thing, indeed, if people, with a su- 
perior sneer, declare that one side is 
just as bad as the other, if they laugh 
at all war idealism as clever phrases 
meant to deceive the world. Such purely 
negative attitude is very frequently met 
with in neutral countries, and I for 
one am much afraid that it is an at- 
titude from which very little good can 
accrue to the world at large. But there 
it is. It is one of the inevitable effects 
of neutrality, which means looking on 
in inactivity, the ideal position for de- 
veloping scepticism. Besides, it must 
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be admitted that to a certain extent 
this state of mind has been the expres- 
sion of the disappointment of people of 
good will at-the course of events. Many 
people were disturbed by what they 
thought were signs of Imperialistic tend- 
encies in the countries whose idealist 
aims they were willing, nay, eager, to 
accept. Of course, this lassitude has 
been known in other than neutral coun- 
tries. There can be no doubt that the 
great moral event which the last month 
or so has witnessed in the Allied 
countries, the revival of war _ ideal- 
ism after a period of less clear pur- 
pose, will meet with a warm response 
in Holland. 

A few words about Holland’s official 
attitude, and I shall have finished. In 
England one is very seldom met with 
the stupid phrase: “In this war there 
ean be no real neutrals,” or “There 
ought not to be neutrals.” On the con- 
trary, I always found in England a 
sympathetic understanding of the des- 
perate difficulties of a country situated 
as mine is, between the devil and the 
deep sea, and (if I may develop the 
metaphor thus) unable to choose sides 
without committing suicide. More than 
two years and a half ago Mr. Churchill 
who was then Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, said to me in an inter- 
view which I published at the time: “If 
Holland had departed from her neu- 
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trality to allow us any favor, she 
would have been attacked and perhaps 
have been for a large part occupied 
by the German armies. This would 
have been a sacrifice which nobody had 
a right to ask or to expect from Hol- 
land. Nobody has a right to reproseh 
Holland with her neutrality. As a 
sovereign State she saw her interest 
in a policy of neutrality, and she had 
a full right to act accordingly.” 

One cannot state the case better 
than this. At the same time I trust 
that at the bar of history Holland will 
have a better justification to offer than 
this plea of “we could not do other- 
wise.” More is wanted when it comes 
to the question of Holland’s position as 
a useful member of the European com- 
munity. And I believe there is more. 
It will be a good thing for humanity 
that not the whole of the world has 
been swallowed up in this terrible vor- 
tex of war; that some countries at 
least have been left where the course 
of events has been followed with an 
attempt at impartiality, not with cold 
disdain, not with the scepticism which 
I have described, but with a passion- 
ate desire to understand and to be 
just. After the war those countries 
may yet play an important part in the 
upbuilding of that new Society of Na- 
tions for which we all hope that the 
peace will lay the foundations. 

P. Geyl. 


THE SPY IN BLACK. 
By J. Storer CLOUSTON. 


PART III. 


LIEUTENANT 

VII. 

With a curious sense of excitement I 
crossed the room. I opened the door— 
and there stood Eileen. She had taken 
off her hat, and without it looked even 
more beautiful, for what hat could 
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von BELKE'’S NARRATIVE RESUMED. 


rival her masses of dark hair so art- 
fully arranged and yet with a rippling 
Wave all through them that utterly 
defied restraint? 

“May I come in for a little?” she 
said, 
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She asked in such a friendly smil- 
ing way, so modest and yet so unafraid, 
that even the greatest Don Juan could 
not have mistaken her honest intention. 

“I shall be more than charmed to 
have your company,” I said. 

“I’m afraid we soon forget the con- 
ventionalities in our service,” she said 
simply. “Tiel has gone out, and I 
was getting very tired of my own 
company.” 

“Imagine how tired I have got of 
mine!” I cried. 

She gave a little understanding 
nod. 

“It must be dreadfully dull for you,” 
she agreed with great sincerity—and 
she added, as she seated herself in my 
wicker chair, “I have another excuse 
for calling on you, and that is, that 
the more clearly we all three under- 
stand what we are doing, the better. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Decidedly! In fact, I only wish we 
all thought the same.” 

She looked at me inquiringly, and 
yet as though she comprehended quite 
well. 

“You mean——?” 

“Well, to be quite frank, I mean Tiel. 
He is very clever, and he knows his 
work. Mein Gott, we can teach him 
nothing! And perhaps he trusts you 
implicitly and is quite candid. But he 
certainly tells me no more than he 
can help.” 

“He tells nobody more than he can 
help,” she said. “You are no worse 
treated than anyone else he works 
with. But it is a little annoying 
sometimes.” 

“For instance, do you know what he 
is doing tonight?” I asked. 

There was no mistaking the criticism 
in the little shrug with which she 
replied— 

“I half suspect he is walking about 
in the dark by himself just to make 
me think he is busy on some mysterious 
affair !” 
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“Do you actually mean that!” 1 
exclaimed. 

“No, no,” she said hastily, “not really 
quite that! But he sometimes tempts 
one to say these things.” 

“Have you worked with him often 
before?” 

“Enough to know his little peculiari- 
ties.” She smiled suddenly. “Oh, he 
is a very wonderful man, is my dear 
brother !” 

Again I was delighted (I confess it 
shamelessly!) to hear that unmistak- 
able note of criticism. 

“‘Wonderful’ may have 
meanings,” I suggested. 

“It has in his case,’ she said 
frankly. “He really is extraordinarily 
clever.” 

She added nothing more, but the im- 
plication was very clear that the other 
meanings were not quite so flattering. 
I felt already that this strange little 
household was divided into two camps, 
and that Hileen and I were together 
in one. 

“But we have talked enough about 
Herr Tiel!” she exclaimed in a differ- 
ent voice. “Because we really can get 
no further. It is like discussing what 
is inside a ‘locked box! We can trust 
his judgment in this business; I think 
you will agree to that.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “I have seen 
enough to respect his abilities very 
thoroughly.” 

“Then,” said she, “let us talk of 
something more amusing.” 

“Yourself,” I said frankly, though 
perhaps a little too boldly, for she did 
not respond immediately. I _ felt 
that I had better proceed more 
diplomatically. 

“I was wondering whether you were 
a pure German,” I added. 

“My feelings towards Germany are 
as strong as yours, Mr. Belke,” she an- 
swered. “Indeed I dont’ think anyone 
can be more loyal to their country than 
I am, but I am not purely German by 
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blood. My mother was Irish, hence 
my name—HDileen.” 

“Then that is your real name?’ I 
cried, between surprise and delight. 

“Yes, that is the one genuine thing 
about me,” she smiled. 

“But if you are half Englis 

“Trish,” she corrected. 

“Ah!” I cried. “I see—of course! 
I was going to ask whether your sym- 
pathies were not at all divided. But 
Irish is very different. Then you hate 
the English with a double hatred?” 

“With one or two exceptions— 
friends I have made—I abhor the 
whole race I am fighting against quite 
as much as you could possibly wish 
me to! Indeed, I wish it were fighting 
and not merely plotting !” 

There was an earnestness and. inten- 
sity in her voice and a kindling of her 
eye as she said this that thrilled and 
inspired me like a trumpet. 

“We shall defeat them—never fear!” 
I cried. “We shall trample on the pride 
of England. It will be hard to do, but 
I have no doubt as to the result; have 
you?” 

“None,” she said, quietly, but with 
absolute confidence. 

Then that quick smile of*hers, a lit- 
tle grave, but very charming, broke 
over her face. 

“But let us get away for a little 
from war,’ she said. “You aren’t 
smoking. Please do, if you wish to.” 

I lit a cigarette and offered one to 
her, but she said she did not smoke. 
And I liked her all the better. We 
talked more lightly for a while, or 


” 


perhaps I shoulu: rather say less ear- | 


nestly, for our situation did nct lend 
itself to frivolity. It did lend itself, 
however, to romance—we two sitting 
on either side of the peat fire, with 
a shaded lamp and the friendly flames 
throwing odd lights and _ shadows 
through the low, primitive room with 
its sloping attic-like walls and _ its 
scanty furniture; and the wind all the 
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while tempestuously booming in the 
chimney and scouring land and sea. 
And neither on land nor sea was there 
a single friend; surrounded by enemies 
who would have given a heavy price 
to have learned who sat in that room, 
we talked of many things. 

At last, all too soon, she rose and 
wished me goodnight. A demon of 
perversity seized me. 

“T shall escort you down to Mr. Tiel, 
and the devil take his precautions!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, no,” she protested. 
he is in command.” 

She really seemed quite concerned at 
my intention, but I can be very obsti- 
nate when I choose. 

“Tuts!”? I said. “It is sheer rub- 
bish to pretend that there is any risk 
at this time of night. Probably he is 
still out, and anyhow he will not have 
visitors at this hour.” 

She looked at me very hard and 
quickly as if to see if I were possible to 
argue with, and then she gave a little 
laugh and merely said— 

“You are terribly wilful, Mr. Belke!” 

And she ran downstairs very quickly, 
as though to run away from me. I fol- 
lowed fast, but she was some paces 
ahead of me as we went down the 
dark passage to the front of the house. 
And then suddenly I heard guarded 
voices and stopped dead. 

There was a bend in the passage just 
before it reached the hall, and Eileen 
had passed this while I had not, and 
so I could see nothing ahead. Then I 
heard the voice of Tiel say— 

“Well?” 

It was a simple word of little sig- 
nificance, but the voice in which it was 
said filled me with a very unpleasant 
sensation. The man spoke in such a 
familiar, confidential way that I sud- 
denly felt I could have shot him cheer- 
fully. For the instant I forgot the 
problem of the other voice I had 
heard. 


“After all, 
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“Mr. Belke is with me! He insisted,” 
she cried. 

At this I knew that the unknown 
voice could not belong to an enemy, 
and I advanced again. As I passed 
the bend in the passage I was just in 
time to see Tiel closing the front door 
behind a man in a long, dark coat, 
with a gleam of brass buttons, and to 
hear him say— 

“Goodnight, Ashington.” 

Hileen passed into the parlor with 
a smiling glance for me to follow, and 
Tiel came in after us. I was not in 
the most pleasant temper. In fact, for 
some reason, I was in a very black 
humor. 

“I thought you had gone out,” I said 
to him at once. 

“TI did go out.” 

“But now I understand that the 
worthy Captain Ashington has been 
visiting you here!” 

“Both these remarkable events have 
occurred,” said Tiel, drily. 

When I recalled how long Eileen 
had been up in my room, I realized that 
this was quite possible, but this did 
not, for some reason, soothe me. 

“Why did he come?” I asked. 

“The fleet is going out on Friday.” 

“Aha!” I exclaimed, forgetting my 
annoyance for the moment. 

“So that is settled at last,” 
Tiel, with a satisfied smile. 

He happened to turn his smile on 
Hileen also, and my _ annoyance 
returned. 

“You dismissed our dear friend Ash- 
ington very quickly when you heard me 
coming,” I remarked, in no very amia- 
ble tone. 

Tiel looked at me gravely. 

“Belke,” he said, “you might quite 
well have done serious mischief by 
showing your dislike for Ashington so 
palpably the other day. Even a man 
of that sort has feelings. I have soothed 
them, I am glad to say, but he was not 
very anxious to meet you again.” 


said 
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“So much the better!” said I. “Trai- 
tors are not the usual company a Ger- 
man officer keeps.” 

“Many of us have to mix with 
strange company nowadays, Mr. 
Belke,” said Eileen. 

Her sparkling eye and her grave 
smile disarmed me instantly. I felt 
suddenly conscious I was not playing 
a very judicious part, or showing my- 
self perhaps to great advantage. So I 
bade them both goodnight and re- 
turned to my room. 

But it was not to go to bed. For two 
mortal hours I paced my floor, and 
thought and thought, but not about 
any problem of the war. I kept hearing 
Tiel’s “Well!” spoken in that hatefully 
intimate way, and then remembering 
that those two were alone—all night! 
—in the front part of the house, far 
out of sound or reach of me. I did not 
doubt Eileen for an instant, but that 
calm, cool, cosmopolitan adventurer, 
who could knock an unsuspecting cler- 
gyman on the head and throw him over 
a cliff, and then tell the story with a 
smile—what was he not capable of? 

Again ahd again I asked myself 
why it concerned me. This was a girl 
I had only known for hours. But her 
smile was the last thing I saw before 
I fell asleep at length, about three 
o’clock in the morning. 


VIII. Tue Decision. 


In the morning I came down to 
breakfast without asking anybody’s 
leave, and I looked at those two very 
hard. To see Hileen fresh and calm 
and smiling gave me the most intense 
relief, while, as for Tiel, he looked as 
cool and imperturbable as he always 
did—and I cannot put it stronger than 
that, for nothing more cool and imper- 
turbable than Tiel ever breathed. In 
fact, it could not have breathed, for it 
would have had to be a graven image. 

He looked at me critically, but all 
he said was— 
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“If it wasn’t too wet for your nice 
uniform, Belke, we might have had 
breakfast on the lawn.” 

“You are afraid someone may come 
and look in at this window?” I asked. 

“On the whole, there is rather more 
risk of that than of someone climbing 
up to look in at your bedroom window,” 
said he. 

“You think a great deal of risks,” 
I observed. 

“Yes,” said he. “I am a nervous 
man.” 

Eileen laughed merrily, and I could 
not but confess that for once he had 
scored. I resolved not to give him the 
chance again. He then proceeded to 
draw the table towards one end of the 
room, pulled the nearest curtain part 
way across, and then locked the front 
door. But I made no comment this 
time. 

At breakfast Eileen acted as hostess, 
and so charming and natura] was she 
that the little cloud seemed to blow 
over, and we all three discussed our 
coming plan of attack on the fleet fully 
and quite freely. Tiel made several 
suggestions, which he said he had been 
discussing with Ashington, and, as they 
seemed extremely sound, I made notes 
of them and promised to lay them be- 
fore Wiedermann. 

When we had finished and had a 
smoke, Tiel rose and said he must go 
out “on parish business.” I asked him 
what he meant, and learned to my 
amusement that in his capacity of the 
Rey. Alexander Burnett he had to at- 
tend a meeting of what he called the 


“kirk-session.” We both laughed and 


wished him good luck, and then before 
he left he said— 

“You had better get back to your 
room, Belke. Remember, we are here 
on business.” 

And with that he put on his black 
felt hat, and bade us lock the front 
door after him, and if anybody called, 
explain that it was to keep the wind 
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from shaking it. I must say he thought 
of these small points very thoroughly. 

The suggestion in his last words that 
I was placing something else before my 
duty stung me a little. I was not going 
to let Tiel see that they had any ef- 
fect, but as soon as he had gone I rose 
and said to Eileen— 

“It is quite clear that I ought to re- 
turn to my room. I have notes to write 
up, and several things to do before 
tonight.” 

“Then you are really going to leave 
us tonight?’ said she. “I am very 
sorry.” 

So was I. Indeed, the thought of 
leaving her—probably forever—would 
have been bitter enough in any case. 
but to leave her alone with Tiel was 
maddening. It had troubled me greatly 
last night, yet the thought of remain- 
ing was one I did not really care to 
face. 

“T fear I must,” I replied, in a voice 
which must have revealed something 
of what I felt. 

“Tiel told me you absolutely refused 
to listen to him when he wished you 
to remain.” 

“Oh, no!” I cried. “That is putting 
it far too strongly. I offered to put 
the case to Commander Wiedermann, 
and then Tiel at once assumed I was 
going to leave him, and told me to say 
no more about it.” 

“Really! That is somewhat extraor- 
dinary!” she exclaimed, in rather a 
low voice, as though she were much 
struck with this. She had been stand- 
ing, and she sat as she spoke. I felt 
that she wished to go further into this 
matter, and I sat down again, too. 

“What is extraordinary about it?” 
I asked. 

“Do you mean to say that Tiel didn’t 
press you?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Mr. Belke,” she said, earnestly, “I 
know enough of the orders under which 
we are acting and the plans that Tiel 
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has got to further, to be quite certain 
that you were intended to stay and as- 
sist him. It is most important.” 

“You are quite sure of this?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then why did Tiel give up trying 
to persuade me so readily? Why didn’t 
he try to use more authority?” 

“I wonder,” she said, in a musing 
tone, and yet I could see from her eye 
that she had an idea. 

“You know!” I exclaimed. 
what is in your mind!” 

Already I guessed, but I dared not 
put it into words. 

“Tt is difficult to guess Tiel’s motives 
—exactly,’ she said, rather slowly. 

I felt I had to say it outright. 

“Are you his motive?” I demanded. 

She looked at me quickly, but quite 
candidly. 

“T scarcely like to say—or even think 
such a thing, but——” 

She broke off, and I finished her sen- 
tence for her. 

“But you know he admires you, and 
is not the man to stick at anything in 
order to get what he wants.” 

“Ah! Don't be unjust to him,” she 
answered; and then, in a different 
voice, added, “But to think of his let- 
ting you go like that!” 

“So it was to get rid of me, and 
have you alone here with him?” 

“He must have had some motive,” 
she admitted, “for you ought to stay.” 

“I shall stay!’ I said. 

She gave me her brightest smile. 

“Really? Oh, how good of you! Or, 
rather—how brave of you, for it is cer- 
tainly running a risk. 

If I had been decided before, I was 
doubly decided now. 

“It is not the German navy’s way 
to fear risks,” I said. “It is my duty 
to stay—for two reasons—and I am 
going to stay!” 

“And Commander Wiedermann?” 

“I shall simply tell him I am under 
higher orders, given me by Herr Tiel.” 


“Tell me 
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“If you added that there is a second 
plan directed against the British navy, 
and that you are needed to advise on 
the details, it might help to convince 
Commander Wiedermann how essen- 
tial your presence here is,’ she 
suggested. 3 

“Yes,” I agreed, “it would be well t 
mention that.” 

“Also,” she said, “you would require 
to have all the details of this first plan 
so fully written out that he would not 


need to keep you to explain anything.” 


“You think of everything!” I cried, 
with an admiration I made no pretense 
of concealing. “I shall go now and 
set to work.” 

“Do!” she cried, “and when Tiel 
comes in I shall tell him you are going 
to stay. I wonder what he will say!” 

“I wonder, too,” said I. “But do you 
care what he says?” 

“No,” she replied, “because, of course, 
he won’t say it. He will only think.” . 

“Let him think!” I laughed. 

I went back to my room in a strange 
state of exhilaration for a man who 
had just decided to forego the thing 
he had most looked forward to, and 
run a horrible risk instead. For I felt 
in my bones that uniform or no uni- 
ferm I should be shot if I were caught. 
[ put little trust in English justice or 
clemency. But, as I said before, when 
[ am obstinate, I am very obstinate; 
and I was firmly resolved that if Wied- 
ermann wanted me back on board to- 
night, he would have to call a guard 
and carry me! However, acting on 
Eileen’s suggestions, I had little doubt 
I should convince him. And thereupon 
I set to work on my notes. By even- 
ing I had everything so fully written 
out and so clearly explained that I felt 
I could say with a clear conscience that 
even my own presence at a council of 
war could add no further information. 

In the course of the day I had a 
talk with Tiel, and, just as Hileen had 
anticipated, he left one to guess at 
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what was in his mind. He certainly 
professed to be glad I had changed my 
mind, and he thanked me with every 
appearance of cordiality. 

“You are doing the right thing, 
Belke,” he said. “And, let me tell you, 
I appreciate your courage.” 

There was a ring of evident sincerity 
in his voice as he said this, and what- 
ever I might think of the man’s moral 
character, a compliment from Tiel on 
one’s courage was not a_ thing to 
despise. 

In the late afternoon he set out to 
obtain a motor-car for the evening’s 
expedition, but through what ingenious 
machinery of lies he got it, I was too 
busy to inquire. 

Finally, about ten o’clock at night, 
we sat down to a little supper, my 
pockets bulging with my notes, and my 
eyclist’s overalls lying ready to be 
donned once more. 


IX. ON THE SHORE. 


Soon after eleven o'clock two dark 
figures slipped unostentatiously out of 
the back door, and a moment later a 
third followed them. My heart leaped 
with joy and surprise at the sight of 
it, and Tiel stopped and turned. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“I’m coming, too,” said Hileen. 

“Why?” he demanded in that tone of 
his which seemed to call upon the 
questioned to answer with exceeding 
accuracy. 

“Because I’d like a drive,” she an- 
swered, with a woman's confidence that 
her reason is good enough for anybody. 

“As you please,” he said, drily and 


with unfathomable calm; and then he 


turned again, and in a voice that be- 
trayed his interest in her, asked, 
“What have you got on?” 

“Quite enough, thank you.” 

“You are sure.? I’ve lent my spare 
coat to Belke, but I can get another 
rug.” 

“I am quite sure,” she smiled. 











More than ever I felt glad I was 
staying beside her. 

Tiel sat in front and drove, and 
Hileen and I got in behind. He offered 
no objections to this arrangement, 
though as she seated herself while he 
was starting the engine he was cer- 
tainly not given much choice. And then, 
with a deep purr, we rolled off into 
the night. 

There would be no moon till getting 
on towards morning, but the rain had 
luckily ceased and the wind fallen, 
and overhead the stars were every- 
where breaking through the last wisps 
of cloud. Already they gave light 
enough to distinguish sea from land 
quite plainly and very soon they faintly 
lit the whole wide treeless countryside. 
The car was a good one, however Tiel 
had come by it, and the engine was 
pulling well, and we swept along the 
lonely roads at a great pace, one bare 
telegraph post after another flitting 
swiftly out of the gloom ahead into 
the gloom behind, and the night air 
rushing against our faces. At first I 
looked round me and recognized some 
features of the way we had come, the 
steep hill, and the sound that led to 
the western ocean, and the dark mass 
of hills beyond, but very soon my 
thoughts and my eyes alike had ceased 
to wander out of the car. 

We said little, just enough to serve 
as an excuse for my looking constantly 
at her profile, and, the longer I looked, 
admiring the more every line and every 
curve. All at once she leaned towards 
me and said in a low beseeching voice— 

“You will come back, won’t you?” 

“IT swear it!’ I answered fervently, 
and to give force to my oath I gently 
took her hand and pressed it. If it 
did not return the pressure, it at least 
did not shrink from my clasp. And for 
the rest of the way I sat holding it. 

Presently I, in turn, leaned towards 
her and whispered— 

“One thing I have been wondering. 
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Should I take Tiel with me to see 
It might, perhaps, be 


Wiedermann? 
expected.” 

“No!” she replied, emphatically. 

“You feel sure?” 

Kor reply she very gently pressed 
my hand at last. So confident did I 
feel of her sure judgment that I con- 
sidered that question settled. 

“By the way,” she said, in a moment, 
“I think perhaps it might be advisable 
to say nothing to Commander Wieder- 
mann about me. It is quite unneces- 
sary, and he—well, some men are al- 
ways suspicious if they think there is 
a woman in the case. Of course, I ad- 
mit, they sometimes have enough ex- 
cuse, but—what do you think?” 

“I agree with you entirely,” I said, 
emphatically. 

I know Wiedermann very intimately 
and had been divided in mind whether 
I should drop a little hint that there 
were consolations, or whether I had 
better not. Now I saw quite clearly 
I had better not. 

“What’s that?” 
moment. 

It was a tall, gaunt monolith close 
to the roadside, and then, looking 
round, I saw a loch on the other side, 
and remembered the spot with a start. 
It was close by here that my cycle had 
broken down, and we were almost at 
the end of our drive. Round the corner 
we swung, straight for the sea, until 
we stopped where the road ended at 
the edge of the links. 

I gave Hileen’s hand one last, swift 
pressure, and jumped out. 

“We shall wait for you here,” said 
Tiel, in a low voice, “but don’t be 
longer than you can help. Remember 
my nerves!” 

He spoke so cheerily and genially 
that for the moment I liked him again. 
In fact, if it had not been for BHileen, 
and his love of mystery, there was 
much that was very attractive in Tiel. 
As I set out on my solitary walk down 


said BHileen, in a 
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to the shore, I suddenly wondered what 
made him so cheerful and bright at this 
particular moment, for it did not strike 
me as an exhilarating occasion. And 
then I was reminded of the man I had 
known most like Tiel, a captain I once 
served under, who was silence and 
calmness itself at most times, but grew 
strangely genial on critical occasions— 
a heaven-sent gift. But from Tiel’s 
point of view, what was critical about 
this moment? The risk he ran at this 
hour in such an isolated spot was al- 
most negligible, and, as to the other cir- 
cumstances, did it matter much to him 
whether I stayed or changed my mind 
and went away? I could scarcely be- 
lieve it. 

I kept along by the side of the sandy 
track, just as I had done before, only 
this time I did not lose it. The rolling, 
hummocky links were a little darker, 
but the stars shone in myriads, bright 
and clear as a winter’s night, and I 
could see my way well enough. As I 
advanced, I smelled the same pungent 
seaweed odor, and heard the same gulls 
erying, disturbed (I hoped) by the 
same monster in the waters. Fortu- 
nately, the storm had blown from the 
southeast, and the sea in this west- 
ward-facing bay heaved quietly, reflect- 
ing the radiance of the stars. It was 
another perfect night for our purpose. 

I reached the skore and turned to 
the left along the rising circumference 
of the bay, looking hard into the night 
as I went. Something dark lay on the 
water, I felt certain of it, and pres- 
ently something else dark and upright 
loomed ahead. A moment later I had 
grasped Wiedermann by the hand. He 
spoke but a word of cordial greet- 
ing and then turned to descend to the 
boat. 

“We'll get aboard before we talk,” 
said he. 

The difficult moment had come. 
Frankly, I had dreaded it a little, but 
it had to be faced and got over. 
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“I am not coming aboard tonight, 
sir,” I replied. 

He turned and stared at me. 

“Haven’t you settled anything?” he 
demanded. 

“Something,” I said, “but there is 
more to be done.” 

I told him then concisely and clearly 
what we had arranged, and handed 
him the chart and all my notes. That 
he was honestly delighted with my 
news, and satisfied with my whole per- 
formance, there could be no doubt. He 
shook me warmly by the hand and 
said— 

“Splendid, Belke! I knew we could 
count on you! It’s lucky you have a 
chest broad enough to hold all your 
decorations! For you will get them— 
never doubt it. But what is all this 
about staying on shore? What else 
are you needed for? And who the 
devil has given you such orders?” 

“Herr Tiel,” I said. “I was placed 
under his orders, as you will remem- 
ber, sir.” 

“But what does he want you for? 
And how long does he imagine the 
British are going to let you stay in this 
house of yours unsuspected? They are 
not idiots! It seems to me you have 
been extraordinarily lucky to have es- 
caped detection so far. Surely you 
are not going to risk a longer stay?” 

“If it is my duty I must run the 
risk.” 

“But is it your duty? I am just 
wondering, Belke, whether I can spare 
you, with this attack coming on, and 
whether I ought to override Herr Tiel’s 
orders and damn the consequences !” 

I knew his independence and resolu- 
tion, and just at that moment there 
passed before my mind’s eye such a 
distinct, sweet picture of Eileen, that I 
was filled with a resolution and inde- 
pendence even greater than his. 

“If it were not my duty, sir,” I said, 
firmly, “clearly and strongly pointed 
out by Herr Tiel, I should never dream 
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of asking you to spare me for a little 
longer.” 

“He was then very clear and strong 
on the question?” 

“Extremely.” 

“And this other scheme of his—do 
you feel yourself that it is feasible 
enough to justify you in leaving your 
ship and running such a terrible risk? 
Remember, you will be a man lost to 
Germany !” 

I have put down exactly what he 
said, though it convicts me of having 
departed a little from the truth when 
I answered— 

“Yes, it will justify the risk.” 

After all, I had confidence enough 
in Tiel’s abilities to feel sure that I 
was really justified in saying this; but 
I determined to press him for some de- 
tails of his plans tomorrow. 

Wiedermann stood silent for a mo- 
ment; then he held out his hand and 
said, in a sad voice— 

“Goodbye! But my mind misgives 
me. I fear we may never meet 
again.” 

“That is nonsense, sir!” I cried, as 
cheerfully as I could. “We shall meet 
again very soon. And if you wish 
something to cheer you, just study 
those plans!” 

And so we parted, he descending the 
bank without another word, and I set- 
ting out along the path that by now 
was beginning to feel quite familiar. I 
did not even pause to look back this 
time. My boats were burned and I felt 
it was better to hurry on without dwell- 
ing longer on the parting. Besides, 
there was a meeting awaiting me. 

When I reached the end of the road, 
I found that Tiel had been spending 
the time in turning the car, and now 
he and Bileen stood beside it, but ap- 
parently not conversing. 

“All right?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. “I met Wiedermann 
and gave him all the plans.” 

He merely nodded and went to start 
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the engine. Again I was forcibly re- 
minded of my old captain, and the way 
in which he became calmer and more 
silent than ever the moment the crisis 
had passed. But surely this crisis had 
been mine and not his! Anyhow, I 
felt a singularly strong sense of reac- 
tion and seated myself beside Hileen 
without a word. We had gone for a 
little way on our homeward road be- 
fore either of us spoke, and then it 
was to exchange some quite ordinary 
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remark. I put out my hand gently, but 
hers was nowhere to be found, and this 
increased my depression. I fell very 
silent, and then, suddenly, when we 
were nearly back, I exclaimed— 

“I wonder whether you are really 
glad that I returned?” 

“Very!” she said, and there was such 
deep sincerity in her voice that the 
cloud began to lift at once. 

Yet, I was not in high spirits when I 
re-entered my familiar room. 


(To be continued.) 





THE DECADENT MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. 


The latest movement in European lit- 
erature has been called by many names, 
none of them quite exact or compre- 
hensive—Decadence, Symbolism, Im- 
pressionism, for instance. It is easy 
to dispute over words, and we shall find 
that Verlaine objects to being called 
a Decadent, Maeterlinck to being called 
a Symbolist, Huysmans to being called 
an Impressionist. These terms, as it 
happens, have been adopted as the 
badge of little separate cliques, noisy, 
brainsick young people who haunt the 
brasseries of the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, and exhaust their ingenuities 
in theorizing over the works they can- 
not write. But, taken frankly as epi- 
thets which express their own meaning, 
both Impressionism and Symbolism 
convey some notion of that new kind 
of literature which is perhaps more 
broadly characterized by the word De- 
cadence. The most revresentative lit- 
erature of the day—the writing which 
appeals to, which has done so much 
to form, the younger generation—is 
certainly not classic, nor has it any re- 
lation with that old antithesis of the 
Classic, the Romantic. After a fashion 
it is no doubt a decadence; it has all 
the qualities that mark the end of 
great periods, the quantities that we 
find in the Greek, the Latin, decadence: 


an intense self-consciousness, a rest- 
less curiosity in research, an over- 
subtilizing refinement upon refinement, 
a spiritual and moral perversity. If 
what we call the classic is indeed the 
supreme art—those qualities of perfect 
simplicity, perfect sanity, perfect pro- 
portion, the supreme qualities—then 
this representative literature of today, 
interesting, beautiful, novel as it is, is 
really a new and beautiful and inter- 
esting disease. 

Healthy we cannot call it, and 
healthy it does not wish to be consid- 
ered. The Goncourts, in their prefaces, 
in their Journal, are always insisting 
on their own malady, la névrose. It is 
in their work, too, that Huysmans 
notes with delight “le style tacheté et 
faisandé’—high-flavored and_ spotted 
with corruption--which he, himself, 
possesses in the highest degree. “Hay- 
ing desire without light, curiosity with- 
out wisdom, seeking God by strange 
ways, by ways traced by the hands of 
men; offering rash incense upon the 
high places to an unknown God, who is 
the God of darkness’—that is how Er- 
nest Hello, in one of his apocalyptic 
moments, characterizes the nineteenth 
century. And this unreason of the soul 
—of which Hello himself is so curious 
a victim—this unstable equilibrium, 
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which has overbalanced so many Dril- 
liant intelligences into one form or an- 
other of spiritual confusion, is but an- 
other form of the maladie fin de siécle. 
For its very disease of form, this litera- 
ture is certainly typical of a civiliza- 
tion grown over-luxurious, over-inquir- 


ing, too languid for the relief of ac- - 


tion, too uncertain for any emphasis in 
opinion or in conduct. It reflects all 
the moods, all the manners, of a so- 
phisticated society; its very artificial- 
ity is a way of being true to nature; 
simplicity, sanity, proportion—the 
classic qualities—how much do we pos- 
sess them in our life, our surroundings, 
that we should look to find them in 
our literature—so evidently the litera- 
ture of a decadence? 

Taking the word Decadence; then, as 
most precisely expressing the general 
sense of the newest movement in litera- 
ture, we find that the terms Impres- 
sionism and Symbolism define correctly 
enough the two main branches of that 
movement. Now Impressionist and 
Symbolist have more in common than 
either supposes; both are really work- 
ing on the same hypothesis, applied -in 
different directions. What both seek 
is not general truth merely, but la 
vérité vraie, the very essence of truth 
—the truth of appearances to the 
senses, of the visible world to the eyes 
that see it; and the truth of spiritual 
things to the spiritual vision. The Im- 
pressionist, in literature as in painting, 
would flash upon you in a new, sudden 
way so exact an image of what you 
have just seen, just as you have seen 


it, that you may say, as a young Amer- ° 


ican sculptor, a pupil of Rodin, said to 
me on seeing for the first time a picture 
of Whistler’s, “Whistler seems to think 
his picture upon canvas—and there it 
is!’ Or you may find, with Sainte- 
Beuve, writing of Goncourt, the “soul 
of the landscape’—the soul of what- 
ever corner of the visible world has to 
be realized. The Symbolist, in this new, 
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sudden way, would flash upon you the 
“soul” of that which can be appre- 
hended only by the soul—the finer sense 
of things unseen, the deeper meaning 
of things evident. And, naturally, 
necessarily, this endeavor after a per- 
fect truth to one’s impression, to one’s 
intuition—perhaps an impossible en- 
deavor—has brought with it, in its re- 
volt from ready-made impressions and 
conclusions, a revolt from the ready- 
made language, from the bondage of 
traditional form, of a form become 
rigid. In France, where this movement 
began and has mainly flourished, it is 
Goncourt who was the first to invent a 
style in prose really new, impressionis- 
tic, a style which was itself almost sen- 
sation. It is Verlaine who has invented 
such another new style in verse. 

The work of the brothers De Gon- 
court—twelve novels, eleven or twelve 
studies in the history of the eighteenth 
century, six or seven books about art, 
the art mainly of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and of Japan, two plays, some vol- 
umes of letters and of fragments, and 
a Journal in six volumes—is perhaps 
in its intention and its consequences 
the most revolutionary of the century. 
No one has ever tried so deliberately 
to do something new as the Goncourts; 
and the final word in the summing up 
which the survivor has placed at the 
head of the Préfaces et Manifestes is 
a word which speaks of tentatives, 
enfin, ot les deux fréres ont cherchés 
a faire du neuf, ont fait leurs efforts 
pour doter les diverses branches de la 
littérature de quelque chose que 
navaient point songé a trower leurs 
prédécesseurs. And in the preface to 
Chérie, in that pathetic passage which 
tells of the two brothers (one mortally 
stricken, and within a few months of 
death) taking their daily walk in the 
Bois de Boulogne, there is a definite 
demand on posterity. “The search 
after reality in literature, the resur- 
rection of eighteenth-century art, the 
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triumph of Japonisme—are not these,” 
said Jules, “the three great literary 
and artistic movements of the second 
half of the nineteenth century? And 
it is we who brought them about, these 
three movements. Well, when one has 
done that, it is difficult indeed not to be 
somebody in the future.” Nor, even, is 
this all. What the Goncourts have done 
is to specialize vision, so to speak, and 
to subtilize language to the point of 
rendering every detail in just the form 
and color of the actual impression. Ed- 
mond de Goncourt once said to me— 
varying, if I remember rightly, an ex- 
pression he had put into the Journal— 
“My brother and I invented an opera 
glass: the young people nowadays are 
taking it out of our hands.” 

An opera glass—a special, unique 
way of seeing things-—that is what the 
Goncourts have brought to bear upon 
the common things about us; and it is 
here that they have done the “some- 
thing new,” here more than anywhere. 
They have never sought “to see life 
steadily and see it whole”: their vision 
has always been somewhat feverish, 
with the diseased sharpness of over- 
excited nerves. “We do not hide from 
ourselves that we have been passion- 
ate, nervous creatures, unhealthily im- 
pressionable,” confesses the Journal. 
But it is this morbid intensity in seeing 
and seizing things that has helped to 
form that marvelous style—‘“a style 
perhaps too ambitious of impossibili- 
ties,” as they admit—a style which in- 
herits some of its color from Gautier, 
some of its fine outline from Flaubert, 
but which has brought light and 
shadow into the color, which has soft- 
ened outline in the magic of atmo- 
sphere. With them words are not 
merely color and sound, they live. That 
search after Vimage peinte, Vépithcte 
rare, is not (as with Flaubert) a search 
after harmony of phrase for its own 
sake; it is a desperate endeavor to give 
sensation, to flash the impression of the 
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moment, to preserve the very heat and 
motion of life. And so, in analysis as 


-in description, they have found out a 


way of noting the fine shades; they 
have broken the outline of the conven- 
tional novel in chapters, with its con- 
tinuous story, in order to indicate— 
sometimes in a chapter of half a page —- 
this and that revealing moment, this 
or that significant attitude or accident 
or sensation. For the placid traditions 
of French prose they have had but lit- 
tle respect: their aim has been but one, 
that of giving (as M. Edmond de Gen- 
court tells us in the preface to Chérie) 
“une langue rendant nos idées, Wune 
facon distincte de celui-ci ou de celui-la, 
une langue personelle, une langue 
portant notre signature.” 

What Goncourt has done in prose— 
inventing absolutely a new way of say- 
ing things, to correspond with that new 
way of seeing things, which he has 
found—Verlaine has done in verse. In 
a famous poem, Art Poétique, he has 
himself defined his own ideal of the 
poetic art: 


Car nour voulons la Nuance encor, 
Pas la Couleur, rien que la Nuance! 
Oh! la Nuance seule fiance 

Le réve au réve et la flite au cor! 


Musie first of all and before all, he 
insists; and then, not color, but la 
nuance, the last fine shade. Poetry is 


' to be something vague, intangible, evan- 


escent, a winged soul in flight “to- 
ward other skies and other loves.” To 
express the inexpressible he speaks of 
beautiful eyes behind a veil, of the pal- 
pitating sunlight of noon, of the blue 
swarm of clear stars in a cool autumn 
sky: and the verse in which he makes 
this confession of faith has the ex- 
quisite troubled beauty—“sans rien en 
lui qui pése ou qui pose’—which he 
commends as the essential quality of 
verse. In a later poem of poetical 
counsel he tells us that art should, first 
of all, be absolutely clear, absolutely 
sincere: L’art, mes enfants, cest d’étre 
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absolument soi-méme. The two poems, 
with their seven years’ interval—an in- 
terval which means so much in the life 
of a man like Verlaine—give us all that 
there is of theory in the work of the 
least theoretical, the most really in- 
stinctive, of poetical innovators. Ver- 
laine’s poetry has varied with his life; 
always in excess-—-now furiously sen- 
sual, now feverishly devout—he has 
been constant only to himself, to his 
own self-contradictions. For, with all 
the violence, turmoil and disorder of 
a life which is almost the life of a 
modern Villon, Paul Verlaine has al- 
ways retained that childlike simplicity, 
and, in his verse, which has been his 
confessional, that fine sincerity, of 
which Villon may be thought to have 
set the example in literature. 
Beginning his career as a Parnassian 
with the Poémes Saturniens, Verlaine 
becomes himself, in his exquisite first 
manner, in the Fétes Galantes, caprices 
after Watteau, followed, a year later, 
by La Bonne Chanson, a happy record 
of too confident a lover’s happiness. 
Romances sans Paroles, in which the 
poetry of Impressionism reaches its 
very highest point, is more tourmenté, 
goes deeper, becomes more poignantly 
personal. It is the poetry of sensa- 
tion, of evocation: poetry which paints 
as well as sings, and which paints as 
Whistler paints, seeming to think the 
eolor and outlines upon the canvas, to 
think them only, and they are there. 
The mere magic of words—words which 
evoke pictures, which recall sensations 
—can go no further; and in his next 
book, Sagesse, 
years’ wanderings and sufferings, there 
is a grayer manner of more deeply per- 
sional confession—that “sincerity, and 
the impression of the moment followed 
to the letter,” which he has defined in 
a prose criticism on himself as his 
main preference in regard to style. 
“Sincerity and the impression of the 
moment followed to the letter,’ mark 
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the rest of Verlaine’s work, whether 
the sentiment be that of passionate 
friendship, as in Amour; of love, hu- 
man and divine, as in Bonheur; of the 
mere lust of the flesh, as in Paralléle- 
ment and Chansons pour Elle. In his 
very latest verse the quality of sim- 
plicity has become exaggerated, has be- 
come, at times, childish; the once ex- 
quisite depravity of style has lost some 
of its distinction; there is no longer 
the same delicately vivid “impression 
of the moment” to render. Yet the 
very closeness with which it follows a 
lamentable career gives a curious in- 
terest to even the worst of Verlaine’s 
work. And how unique, how unsurpas- 
sable in its kind, is the best! “Ht tout 
le reste est littérature!” was the cry, 
supreme and contemptuous, of that 
early Art Poétique; and compared with 
Verlaine at his best, all other contem- 
porary work in verse seems not yet 
disenfranchised from mere “literature.” 
To fix the last fine shade, the quintes- 
sence of things; to fix it fleetingly; to 
be a disembodied voice, and yet the 
voice of a human soul: that is the ideal 
of Decadence, and it is what Paul Ver- 
laine has achieved. 

And certainly, so far as achievement 
goes, no other poet of the actual group 
in France can be named beside him or 
near him. But in Stephane Mallarmé, 


with his supreme pose as the supreme 


poet, and his two or three pieces of 
exquisite verse and delicately artificial 
prose to show by way of result, we 
have the prophet and pontiff of the 
movement, the mystical and theoretical 
leader of the great emancipation. No 
one has ever dreamed such beautiful, 
impossible dreams as Mallarmé: no 
one has ever so possessed his soul in 
the contemplation of masterpieces to 
come. All his life he has been haunted 
by the desire to create, not so much 
something new in literature, as a lit- 
erature which should itself be a new 
art. He has dreamed of a work into 
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which all the arts should enter, and 
achieve themselves by a mutual inter- 
dependence—a harmonizing of all the 
arts into one supreme art—and he has 
theorized with infinite subtlety over the 
possibilities of doing the impossible. 
Every Tuesday for the last twenty 
years he has talked more fascinatingly, 
more suggestively, than anyone else has 
ever done, in that little room in the 
Rue de Rome, to that little group of 
eager young poets. “A seeker after 
something in the world, that is there 
in no satisfying measure or not at all,” 
he has carried his contempt for the 
usual, the conventional, beyond the 
point of literary expression, into the 
domain of practical affairs. Until the 
publication, quite recently, of a selec- 
tion of Vers et Prose, it was only pos- 
sible to get his poems in a limited and 
expensive edition, lithographed in fac- 
simile of his own clear and elegant 
handwriting. An aristocrat of letters, 
Mallarmé has always looked with in- 
tense disdain on the indiscriminate ac- 
cident of universal suffrage. He has 
wished neither to be read nor to be 
understood by the bourgeois intelli- 
gence, and it is with some deliberate- 
ness of intention that he has made both 
issues impossible. Catulle Mendés de- 
fines him admirably as “a difficult au- 
thor,’”’ and in his latest period he has 
succeeded in becoming absolutely un- 
intelligible. His early poems, L’Aprés- 
midi Wun Faune, Hérodiade, for ex- 
ample, and some exquisite sonnets, and 
one or two fragments of perfectly pol- 
ished verse, are written in a language 
which has nothing in common with 
every-day language—symbol' within 
symboi, image within image; but sym- 
bol and image achieve themselves in 
expression without seeming to call for 
the necessity of a key. The latest poems 
(in which punctuation is sometimes 
entirely suppressed, for our further be- 
Wildlerment) consist merely of a se- 
quence of symbols, in which every 
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word must be taken in a sense with 
which its ordinary significance has 
nothing to do. Mallarmé’s contortion 
of the French language, so far as mere 
style is concerned, is curiously similar 
to the kind of depravation which was 
undergone by the Latin language in its 
decadence. It is, indeed, in part a re 
version to Latin phraseology, to the 
Latin construction, and it has made, 
of the color and flowing French lan- 
guage, something irregular, unquiet, 
expressive, with sudden surprising fe- 
licities, with nervous starts and lapses, 
with new capacities for the exact not- 
ing of sensation. Alike to the ordinary 
and to the scholarly reader it is pain- 
ful, intolerable; a jargon, a massacre. 
Supremely self-confident, and backed, 
certainly, by an ardent following of the 
younger generation, Mallarmé goes on 
his way, experimenting more and more 
audaciously, having achieved by this 
time, at all events, 2 style wholly his 
own. Yet the chef d’oeuvre inconnu 
seems no nearer completion, the impos- 
sible seems no more likely to be done. 
The two or three beautiful fragments 
remain, and we still hear the voice in 
the Rue de Rome. 

Probably it is as a voice, an influ- 
ence, that Mallarmé will be remem- 
bered. His personal magnetism has 
had a great deal to do with the making 
of the very newest French literature; 
few literary beginners in Paris have 
been able to escape the rewards and 
punishments of his contact, his sug- 
gestion. One of the young poets who 
form that delightful Tuesday evening 
coterie said to me: “We owe much 
to Mallarmé, but he has kept us all 
back three years.” That is where the 
danger of so inspiring, so helping a per- 
sonality comes in. The work even of 
Henri de Regnier, who is the best of 
the disciples, has not entirely got clear 
from the influence that has shown his 
fine talent the way to develop. Per- 
haps it is in the verse of men who are 
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not exactly following in the counsel of 
the master—who might disown him, 
whom he might disown—that one sees 
most clearly the outcome of his the- 
ories, the actual consequences of his 


practice. In regard to the construc- 
tion of verse, Mallarmé has always 
remained faithful to the traditional 
syllabic measurement; but the freak 
of the discovery of le vers libre is cer- 
tainly the natural consequence of his 
experiments upon the elasticity of 
rhythm, upon the power of resistance 
of the cesura. Le vers libre in the 
hands of most of the experimenters be- 
comes merely rhymeless, irregular 
prose. I never really understood the 
charm that may be found in this appar- 
ently structureless rhythm until I 
heard Dujardin read aloud the as 
yet unpublished conclusion of a dra- 
matic poem in several parts. It was 
rhymed, but rhymes with some irregu- 
larity, and the rhythm was purely and 
simply a vocal effect. The rhythm 
came and went as the spirit moved. 
You might deny that it was rhythm 
at all; and yet, read as I heard it 
read, in a sort of slow chant, it pro- 
duced on me the effect of really beau- 
tiful verse. But vers libres in the 
hands of a sciolist are the most intol- 
erable and easy and annoying of poeti- 
cal exercises. Even in the case of Le 
Peélerin Passionné I cannot see the jus- 
tification of what is merely regular syl- 
labic verse lengthened or shortened ar- 
bitrarily, with the Alexandrine always 
evident in the background as the foot- 
rule of the new metre. In this hazard- 
ous experiment Jean Moréas, 
real talent lies in quite another direc- 
tion, has brought nothing into litera- 
ture but an example of deliberate sin- 
gularity for singularity’s sake. I seem 
to find the measure of the man in a 
remark I once heard him make in a 
café, where we were discussing the 
technique of metre: “You, Verlaine!”’ 
he cried, leaning across the table, “have 
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only written lines of sixteen syllables; 
I have written lines of twenty sylla- 
bles!” And turning to me, he asked 
anxiously if Swinburne had ever done 
that—had written a line of twenty 
syllables. 

That is, indeed, the measure of the 
man, and it points a criticism upon not 
a few of the busy little littérateurs who 
are founding new revues every other 
week in Paris. These people have 
nothing to say, but they are resolved 
to say something, and to say it in the 
newest mode. They are Impression- 
ists because it is the fashion, Symbol- 
ists because it is the vogue, Decadents 
because Decadence is in the very air 
of the cafés. And so, in their manner, 
they are mile-posts on the way of this 
new movement, telling how far it has 
gone. But to find a new personality, a 
new way of seeing things, among the 
young writers who are starting up on 
every hand, we must turn from Paris 
to Brussels—to the so-called Belgian 
Shakespeare, Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Maeterlinck was discovered to the gen- 
eral French public by Octave Mirbeau, 
article in the Figaro, Au- 
gust 24, 1890, on the publication 
of La Princesse Maleine. “Maurice 
Maeterlinck nous a donné l’euvre la 
plus géniale de ce temps, et la plus 
extraordinaire et la plus naive aussi, 
comparable et—oserai-je le dire?— 
supérieure en beauté 4 ce qui il y a de 
plus beau dans Shakespeare . 
plus tragique que Macbeth, plus extraor- 
dinaire en pensée que Hamlet.” That 
is how the enthusiast announced his 
discovery. In truth, Maeterlinck is not 
a Shakespeare, and the Elizabethan 
violence of his first play is of the 
school of Webster and Tourneur rather 
than of Shakespeare. As a dramatist 
he has but one note, that of fear; he 
has but one method, that of repetition. 
In La Princesse Maleine there is a cer- 
tain amount of action—action which is 
certainly meant to reinvest the terrors 


in an 
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of Macbeth and of Lear. In L’Intruse 
and Les Aveugles the scene is station- 
ary, the action but reflected upon the 
stage, as if from another plane. In Les 
Sept Princesses the action, such as it 
is, is “such stuff as dreams are made 
of,” and is, literally, in great part 
seen through a window. 

This window, looking out upon the 
unseen—an open door, as in L’Intruse, 
through which Death, the intruder, 
may come invisibly—how typical of 
the new kind of symbolic and impres- 
sionistic drama which Maeterlinck has 
invented! I say invented, a little 
rashly. The real discoverer of this 
new kind of drama was that strange, 
inspiring man of genius whom Maeter- 
linck, above all others, delights to 


honor, Villiers de l’Isle-Adams. Imagine 
a combination of Swift, of Poe and of 
Coleridge, and you will have some idea 
of the extraordinary, impossible poet 
and cynic who, after a life of brilliant 


failure, has left a series of unfinished 
works in every kind of literature; 
among the finished achievements one 
volume of short stories, Comtes Cruels, 
which is an absolute masterpiece. Yet, 
apart from this, it was the misfortune 
of Villiers never to attain the height 
of his imaginings, and even Azel, the 
work of a lifetime, is an achievement 
only half achieved. Only half achieved, 
or achieved only in the work of others; 
for, in its mystical intention, its re- 
moteness from any kind of outward 
reality, Avel is undoubtedly the origin 
of the symbolistic drama. This drama, 
in Villiers, is of pure symbol, of sheer 
poetry. It has an exalted eloquence 
which we find in none of his followers. 
As Maeterlinck has developed it, it is 
a drama which appeals directly to- the 
sensations—sometimes crudely, some- 
times subtly—playing its variations 
upon the very nerves themselves. The 
“vague spiritual fear” which it creates 
out of our nervous apprehension is 
unlike anything that has ever been 
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done before, even by Hoffmann, even 
by Poe. It-is an effect of atmosphere— 
an atmosphere in which outlines change 
and become mysterious, in which a 
word quietly uttered makes one start, 
in which all one’s mental activity be- 
comes concentrated on something, one 


_knows not what, something slow creep- 


ing, terrifying, which comes nearer 
and nearer, an impending nightmare. 

La Princesse Maleine, it is said, was 
written for, a theatre of marionettes, 
and it is certainly with the effect of 
marionettes that these sudden exclam- 
atory people come and go. Maleine, 
Hjalmar, Uglyane—these are no men 
and women, but a mask of shadows, 
a dance of silhouettes behind the white 
sheet of the “Chat Noir,’ and they 
have the fantastic charm of these enig- 
matical semblances, “luminous, gem- 
like, ghostlike,” with, also, their some- 
what mechanical eeriness. The per- 
sonages of L’Intruse, of Les Aveugles 
—in which the spiritual terror and 
physical apprehension which are com- 
mon to all Maeterlinck’s work have be- 
come more interior—are mere abstrac- 
tions, typifying age, infancy, disaster, 
but with scarcely a suggestion of indi- 
vidual character. And the style itself 
is a sort of abstraction, all the capaci- 
ties of language being deliberately 
abandoned for a simplicity, which, in 
its calculated repetition, is like the 
drip, drip, of a tiny stream of water. 
Maeterlinck is difficult to quote, but 
here, in English, is a passage from Act 
I of La Princesse Maleine, which will 
indicate something of this monotonous 


style: 


I cannot see you. Come hither, this 
is more light here; lean back your 
head a little towards the sky. You too 
are strange tonight! It is as though 
my eyes were opened tonight! It is 
as though my heart were half opened 
tonight! But I think you are strangely 
beautiful! But you are strangely beau- 
tiful, Uglyane! It seems to me that I 
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have never looked on you till now! But 
I think you are strangely beautiful! 
There is something about you... . 
Let us go elsewhither—under the light 
—come! 


As an experiment in a new kind of 
drama, these curious plays do not seem 
to exactly achieve themselves on, the 
stage; it is difficult to imagine how 
they could ever be made so impressive, 
when thus externalized, as they are 
when all is: left to the imagination. 
L’Intruse, for instance, seemed, as one 
saw it acted, too faint in outline, with 
too little carrying power for scenic ef- 
fect. But Maeterlinck is by no means 
anxious to be considered merely or 
mainly as a dramatist. A brooding 
poet, a mystic, a contemplative specta- 
tor of the comedy of death—that is 
how he presents himself to us in his 
work; and the introduction which he 
has prefixed to his translation of 
L’Ornement des Noces Spirituelles, of 
Ruysbroeck lUAdmirable, shows how 
deeply he has studied the mystical 
writers of all ages, and how much akin 
to theirs is his own temper. Plato and 
Plotinus, St. Bernard and Jacob Boehm, 
Coleridge and Novalis—he knows them 
all, and it is with a sort of reverence 
that he sets himself to the task of 
translating the astonishing Flemish 
mystic of the thirteenth century, known 
till now only by the fragments trans- 
lated into French by Ernest Hello from 
a sixteenth-century Latin version. This 
translation and this introduction help 
to explain the real character of Maeter- 
linck’s dramatic work, dramatic as to 


form, by a sort of accident, but es- 


sentially mystical. 

Partly akin to Maeterlinck by race, 
more completely alien from him in 
temper than it is possible to express, 
Joris Karl Huysmans demands a prom- 
inent place in any record of the Deca- 
dent movement. His work, like that 
of the Goncourts, is largely determined 
by. the maladie fin de siécle—the dis- 
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eased nerves that, in his: case, have 
given a curious personal quality of pes- 
simism to his outlook on the world, his 
view of life. Part of his work— 
Marthe, Les Soeurs Vatard, En Menage, 
A Vau-l’eau—is a minute and searching 
study of. the minor discomforts, the 
commonplace miseries of life,..as seen 
by a peevishly disordered vision, de- 
lighting, for its own self-torture, in the 
insistent contemplation of human stu- 
pidity, of the sordid in existence. Yet 
these books do but lead--up to the 
unique masterpiece, the astonishing ca- 
price of A Rebours, in which -he: has 
concentrated all that is delicately de- 
praved, all that is beautifully, curi- 
ously poisonous, in modern art. A 


. Rebours is the history of a typical De- 


cadent—a study, indeed, after a real 
man, but a study which seizes the 


‘type rather than the personality. In 


the sensations and ideas of Des Es- 
seintes we see the sensations and ideas 
of the effeminate, over-civilized; de- 
liberately abnormal creature who is the 
last product of our society: partly the 
father, partly the offspring, of the 
perverse art that he adores. Des Es- 
seintes creates for his solace, in the 
wilderness of a barren and profoundly 
uncomfortable world, an artificial para- 
dise. His Thebaide raffinée is fur- 
nished elaborately for candle light, 
equipped with the pictures, the books, 
that satisfy his sense of the exquisitely 
abnormal. He delights in the Latin of 
Apuleius and Petronius, in the French 
of Baudelaire, Goncourt,’ Verlaine, 
Mallarmé, Villiers; in the pictures of 
Gustave Moreau, of Odilon Redon. «He 
delights in the beauty of strange, un- 
natural flowers, in the melodic combi- 
nation of scents, in the imagined har- 
monies of the sense of taste. And at 
last, exhausted by these spiritual and 
sensory debauches in the delights -of 
the artificial, he is left (as we -close 
the book) with a brief, doubtful choice 
before him—madness or death, or else 
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a return to nature, to the normal life. 
Since A Rebours, Huysmans has 
written one other remarkable book, 
La-Bas a study in the hysteria and 
mystical corruption of contemporary 
Black Magic. But it is on that one ex- 
ceptional achievement, A Rebours, that 
his fame will rest; it is there he has 
expressed not merely himself, but an 
epoch. And he has done so in a style 
which carries the modern experiments 
upon language to their furthest devel- 
opment. Formed upon Goncourt and 
Flaubert, it has sought for novelty, 
Vimage peinte, the exactitude of color, 
The London Quarterly Review. 
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the forcible precision of epithet, wher- 
ever words, images or epithets are to 
be found. Barbaric in its profusion, 
violent. in its emphasis, wearying in 
its splendor, it is—especially in regard 
to things seen—extraordinarily expres- 
sive, with all the shades of a painter’s 
palette. Elaborately and deliberately 
perverse, it is in its very perversity 
that Huysmans’s work—so fascinating, 
so repellant, so instinctively artificial— 
comes to represent, as the work of no 
other writer can be said to do, the 
main tendencies, the chief results, of 
the Decadent movement in literature. 
Arthur Symons. 
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‘By A Royan Fretp L&EEcH, 


THE Late Lt.-Cou. F. A. SYMONS, 


It was 3.25 on a clear morning. 
Dawn had not yet crimsoned the sky- 
line. On top of the rabbit warren of 
dugouts, built in the chalk quarry 
where its Staff had taken up their bat- 
tle headquarters, stood a little group of 
officers. Trones Wood had lately been 
occupied by others, and Bernafay Wood 
was already ours. The hour had come 
when, at last, for the first time since 
Loos, K1 was to meet the enemy face 
to face in the open. 

It was a dramatic moment. The un- 
precedented roar of artillery at “inten- 
sive fire’ continued without punctua- 
tion. Flashes of guns, myriads of Ger- 
man star shells and Véry lights, and 
here and there the lurid glow of a fire 
illuminated the heavens. To the left, 
an affiliated corps were hard at work 
with heavy artillery. On the right the 
French pounded away like the flood- 
gates of hell let loose. So intense was 
the roar that from the Staff vantage- 
point the cessation of the barrage on 
the ‘immediate front of K1 was almost 
indiscernible. It had lifted, neverthe- 
less. After days of terrific bombard- 
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ment the ‘moment had come. The ar- 
tillery had had their turn. It was the 
infantry’s innings. Above, the stars 
shone with unaltered brilliancy. “What 
fools these mortals be.” 

“They should be off now,” said a G. 
S. officer quietly, glancing at his watch. 

Nobody replied... . After weeks 
of patient waiting, K1 was in it at last. 
In the darkness, at that distance of sev- 
eral miles, nothing could be seen, but 
the metallic patter of machine guns 
told a tale. 

A modern battle is not engineered 
by field glasses. Telephone wires in 
trenches and out of trenches carry the 
news: But although an anxious Staff 
did not speak, Master, standing beside 
them, knew full well that each one was 
picturing the scene behind Montauban 
with the eyes of experience. Little 
imagination was required to piece the 
picture together. The one brigade was 
rushing towards the village of Longue- 
val and the other manceuvring to the 
right through Delville Wood. 

For some minutes the little group 
stood silently thinking history. Each, 
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with his own job to be responsible for, 
wondered how those he had instructed 
and trained for the contest were show- 
ing up in this, the crucial moment. 
And yet he had little fear. The enemy 
was but human, and K1 feared no man. 

A message from the telephone be- 
neath their feet was brought’ by 
an officer. 

“The —— Brigade is in Longueval. 
The C. O. of the Royal —— is killed,” 
he read. 

“Poor ——! I’m sorry,” murmured 
G. S. I. “Any news from the other 
brigade?” 

“Not yet, sir. I hope they are not 
hung up by barbed wire.” 

“Not likely, after our barrage,” 
laughed someone. 

Presently, on the left, a cessation of 
fire claimed attention. Some other di- 


vision’s psychological moment seemed 
to have arrived. Another rush for an- 
other objective was about to take 


place. 

Dawn, accompanied by a slight driz- 
zle, broke behind the enemy’s line. The 
rattle of machine guns was drowned 
in the roar of heavy artillery. What 
an awakening to the mysteries of an- 
other day of life. 

“The South Africans are in the 
wood,” announced somebody bearing a 
second telephone message. “The —— 
Brigade is fighting from cover to cover 
in Longueval Village.” 

“Bravo!” cried Green. 

“Bon!” murmured Master, climbing 
down from his perch. “The wounded 
will not have drifted in yet. The regi- 


mental medical officers must be hard. 


at it. Now for some breakfast, and 
then off to the A. D. S. to see how 
things are working. There will be 
hundreds coming in before noon.” 

“A” mess dugout was only a few 
yards away. A flight of steps led down 
to it. Cut out of the solid chalk cliff, 
with permanent tables and chairs, its 
walls lined with the material of which 
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sacks are made, and supplied with 
electric light, it was by no means un- 
comfortable. “B” mess, still in the 
Chateau at Etinchem, was too far away 
for breakfast. 

There were probably dead and dying 
men of Ki lying out by then, but to 
panic on an empty stomach could do 
no good. 

Barty at his official post at the A. 
D. S. had sent no word as yet. The 
carefully greased wheels were evidently 
moving satisfactorily. No news meant 
good news. A motor cyclist awaited 
orders. 

For Master to move away from Head- 
quarters too soon might lead to loss of 
an important message from the front. 

The G. S. had mostly returned to 
their telephone. Messages could now 
be expected from all sides at all times. 
The holding of Delville Wood might be 
a matter of days. If the Boche was 
pushed out, his artillery would tear the 
place to ribbons. To hold such a place 
one would require to clear the wood 
and hold ground beyond. 

To the uninitiated it possibly sounds 
incredible that the generalship of a 
battle should be conducted with little 
else than a map and telephone in a hole 
in a quarry. The British General of 
old, cocked-hatted, mounted on _ his 
milk-white charger, surrounded by a 
glittering Staff, while round cannon 
balls cleave the air at long intervals, 
may still remain useful from the artis- 
tic standpoint, but for practical pur- 
poses he is as dead as Julius Cesar. 

Presently Master received the mes- 
sage he had hoped for. The medical 
units were quite happy. The bearer 
party had pushed up the sunken road, 
past Montauban, and had opened an ad- 
vanced collecting post in a captured 
German dugout at the northwest corner 
of Bernafay Wood. The infantry were 
digging themselves in in Longueval 
Viliage and pounding away with ma- 
chine guns. The regimental medical 
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officers had formed new regimental aid 
posts in deserted enemy dugouts. In 
some of the latter the enemy had left 
food and wine in abundance. Pdté de 
foie gras was at a discount. 

The dressing station in Bernafay 
Wood was approached by a_ short 
trench from the main Montauban-Lon- 
gueval road. It was a dugout of the 
usual take-no-risks, German variety, 
with a narrow flight of steps leading 
to the bowels of the earth. Bunks, two 
tiers deep on both sides, were found 
most useful for stretchers, and beyond 
the sleeping place there was a kitchen. 
R. A. M. C. officers, with sleeves rolled 
up, paused but to wipe the sweat from 
their faces. Padre White, laden with 
mugs of bovril, was everywhere at 
once. There was no room for loafers. 
Getting into the place was an interest- 
ing business, but once in all was well. 
The R. A. M. C. stretcher squads ply- 
ing between it and Longueval Village 
took many risks and suffered accord- 
ingly. More than one R. A. M. C. offi- 
cer tried once too often. Many R. A. 
M. C. orderlies were killed or wounded 
as the day went on. Novices can 
neither sleep nor eat in battle! The 
old soldier appreciates the ultimate 
value of both, and takes them in small 
doses at proper intervals. 

In the dugout all were fed and their 
wounds dressed. Severe cases were 
stowed away on stretchers and induced 
to sleep until their turn came for evac- 
uation. Slightly wounded, after swal- 
lowing some food, were started off on 
their feet towards home! Excitement 
had no place in the scheme of events. 
This was not a battle of a day, but of 
many days. Before the end all orderlies 
would be exhausted. Reliefs were, 
therefore, necessary, also compulsory 
resting hours. The workers had soon 
lost all sense of time. In the dugout 
day was almost the same as night. 
Candles and a few oil lamps burned 
always. The heat, the sweet, sickly 
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smell of blood, and the groans of the 
dying provided atmosphere. 

Below Montauban the railway line 
euts the road. There it was that trol- 
leys could be commandeered. Field 
Ambulance mules were also called upon 
to pull them. 

The A. D. S. at Glatz Redoubt had 
been reduced to a mere post of call 
en route, where fresh bearers took up 
the carriage of the stretchers as far 
as the corner near Maricourt, to which 
the horsed ambulance wagons had ven- 
tured through the terrific mud and 
shell fire. 

Here and there a high-explosive shell 
tore up the earth and all things under 
the earth. 

Shrapnel permitted of little nerve- 
rest. A serious case, under morphia, 
slept away as the wheeled stretcher 
bumped. him over the ruts; another, 
his nerves on the rack with a com- 
pound fracture of the thigh, permitted . 
himself to groan at intervals. Trudg- 
ing alongside, the walking wounded, 
his whole body caked with mud, and 
his steel helmet sloped jauntily over 
one eye, smoked placidly, and thanked 
God that he was still alive and had his 
ticket for “Blighty” practically in his 
pocket. 

Montauban Village beggared descrip- 
tion. What might have been left of it 
on July 1 was now reduced to mere 
pulp and powder. If any of its former 
inhabitants fondly imagine that one 
day they are “going home,” they are, 
indeed—poor people—living in a fool’s 
paradise. 

The walking wounded slipping past 
Montauban drifted laboriously along, 
down the railway, and up the muddy 
road to the A. D. S. at the farm. Once 
wounded, the soldier generally throws 
away all equipment and marches light. 
He also sees no object in taking cover. 
Providence notoriously protects drunken 
men and little children. To these 
should be added “walking wounded.” 
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With the advance of the offensive the 
underground passages of the A. D. S. 
were now used only for sleep. Shells 
were few and far between. Operating 
tents, boldly erected above ground, 
were filled with cases. Outside, the 
“walkers’”—officers as well as men— 
smoked and fought their battles over 
again until their wounds, in turn, were 
examined, and, if necessary, re-dressed. 
While they waited they fed. There it 
was that the brace of caravans had, 
after many trials and _ tribulations, 
come to roost. Padre Johnson, with his 
satellites, stood on a doorstep and dis- 
pensed hot tea, cocoa, sandwiches, or- 
anges and many other dainties which 
T. Atkins loves. He had been up all 
night, but was thoroughly enjoying his 
job. Had the good donor of the cara- 
vans seen them on that day of victory, 
she would doubtless have not regretted 
her action in giving. Nevertheless, it 
is feared that their loss of paint and 
their general disheveled appearance 
would have troubled her not a little. 
When the wheels had been greased who 
could say? Where the original crock- 
ery had fled to was a still worse 
conundrum. ‘ 

Across the road the Indian Cavalry, 
standing to their horses, awaited the 
chance of a charge which might come 
at any time. They had been waiting 
for that chance for a year or more. 

Within a few hundred yards could 
be seen the prisoners’ cage. There were 
two barbed-wire partitions—one for of- 
ficers and one for men. It was well 
occupied. The cavalry for a_ short 


time had ridden amongst the enemy’s . 


field guns and captured Huns in mortal 
terror of lances. It was impossible to 
kill the few encountered as they flung 
up their hands and whined for mercy. 
Boche prisoners, when not being 
searched, were generally eating ration 
jam and biscuits, or, with their great 
boots off, examining their feet. Here 
and there a wounded one, his head in 
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his hands, would be led across to the 
A. D..S. A captured colonel was com- 
plaining of British soldiers staring at 
him. The colossal impudence of his 
complaint was one of the jokes of the 
day. 

The cavalry officers came across the 
road, looked and rejoined their men. A 
gun of big calibre on the right shook 
the earth at intervals. It was asking 
for retaliation, but the Boche had 
other things to occupy him. The stream 
of.lorries and motor ambulances com- 
ing and going on the road never altered. 

The horse ambulances, loaded with 
wounded, deposited their cases: at the 
A. D. S., and returned battlewards for 
more. The stretchers, lying in rows, 
awaited their turn to be. transferred 
to the motor ambulances, which would 
transport them to the Main Dressing 
Station, practically beyond shell fire. 
The A. D. S. was but a post for the 
“walkers” for refreshment en route. 


Having fed in convivial groups and 
passed the time of day, they attempted 


sleep. This, however, needed watch- 
ing, and was défendu. The stream had 
to be kept moving. Empty motor lor- 
ries halted at a signal, loaded up with 
“walkers,” and rejoined the stream of 
traffic. The main “post for walking 
wounded” was several miles farther 
back. 

The scene at the A. D. S. was more 
than picturesque; it was wonderful. An 
unmistakable atmosphere of victory 
glorified all things. A man with a 
fractured arm readjusted his sling, 
drank some tea, and laughed out of 
sheer joy of heart. Another, with head 
bandaged, pretended to be quite fit and 
nearly fainted. Now and again T. At- 
kins, supremely self-satisfied, would 
stride up to a derelict wounded Hun, 
and survey him critically: “’Ere you 
are, you poor blighter, ’ave a cigarette?” 

There was little pathos to be: found 
amongst the “walkers.” They refused 
on principle to cultivate it. Stretcher 
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eases, however, were another matter. 
The shouts of the captains, the pans 
of victory, the yells of the vanquished 
have passed away. Only a great lassi- 
tude and the shadow of impending 
death remain. To those who lie beneath 
the shadow of the tent while the noon- 
day sun grows rapidly dim come 
thoughts of which we who are still left 
know nothing. It is these who for a 
few fleeting moments see life through 
the proper end of the telescope. Have 
they won or lost their fight? God alone 
knows. 

Above! the whole, covering Hun as 
well as- British lines, shone a summer 
sun. Amidst the cool leaves of the trees 
the birds, unmindful of war, chirruped 
their songs of joy. For a few moments 


the Peronne’ road’ was almost as quiet 


as on a day of midsummer peace. Such 
lulls come sometimes. Then suddenly 
an ambulance wagon, shattered by a 
shell, pitched forward and came to a 
standstill. The driver lay dead across 
the dashboard, and the orderly, with a 
fractured arm, fled for safety. O’est 
la guerre! 

In a hollow of the grassland border- 
ing the Bray-Cortie road the motor lor- 
ries discharged their freight of “walk- 
ers.” A Red Cross flag proclaimed the 
nature of the rendezvous. Notice boards 
at all the cross-roads directed the strag- 
glers. A series of marquees and 
open-air kitchens comprised the 
accommodation. 

The “walker,” quite happy, lay down 
in the grass and prepared for sleep 
until his turn came. It must be re- 
membered that T. Atkins had gone into 
the battle at 3 a.m., and had spent some 
hours in quietly drifting on his way. 
He was, therefore, naturally tired. 
Having been urged onwards, however, 
by R. A. M. C. men, he entered the first 
tent like a pig driven into a Chicago 
pork. factory. In fact, from the mo- 
ment he entered he became one of a 
herd who could not escape until they 
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had passed through the whole course 
laid out for them inside the tents. 
First came a narrow passage through 
which only a single file of men could 
push their way. The clerks at three 
small tables captured the name, regi- 
ment and nature of wound of each 
man. This passage opened out into a 
large marquee, where T. Atkins, dazed 
and dumb, found himself facing half 
a dozen surgeons in their shirt sleeves. 
Hot water sizzled, an odor of antisep- 
tics permeated the heated atmosphere, 
and a general appearance of surgical 
torture advised retreat. Retreat, how- 
ever, was impossible. Once in, there 
was no’ return ticket. His wound 
dressed, the victim smiled and followed 
the crowd. Another tent promptly en- 
veloped him. Here another small army 
of surgeons, armed with hypodermic 
syringes, seized upon all comers and 
injected. them with anti-tetanic serum. 
T. Atkins has been taught obedience. 
With a stoical grin he accepted the in- 
jection, and, by this time thoroughly 
prepared for the worst, again moved 
forward with the crowd. A gasp of 
relief escaped him. The good things 
had been saved until the last. The 
third tent contained nothing less than 
a great buffet. Hot drinks, meat, buns 
and cigarettes abounded. The land of 
war is one of those places where money 
has no value. If things are there, they 
are free. If they are not there, no 
money can produce them. With stom- 
ach filled, and swelling into conscious- 
ness of victory and pride in his wound, 
the’ soldier next finds himself in a 
char-a-bane, or motor lorry, trundling 
along the country roads in the cool 
of the day. A bed in a Casualty Clear- 
ing Station, the first for many months, 
will probably be his portion before 
dark. The day is ended. Has it only 
been one day? It seems impossible. 

In that first day of battle the wounds 
were wonderfully slight. Yet every 
great battle must of necessity bear its 
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share of bitter fruit. The “lying” 
cases, borne laboriously by wheeled 
stretchers with relays of orderlies from 
Longueval to the ambulance wagons 
and thence to the Main Dressing 
Station, were more than enough in 
number. 

The “M. D. S.,” erected within the 
shadow of a copse, presented the ap- 
pearance of a small village of tents. 
Marquees arranged in rows with cin- 
dered roads between them, offices, and 
operating tents, repeated themselves in 
orderly sequence. Each marquee for 
wounded was numbered. A motor am- 
bulance disgorged its freight and rap- 
idly made way for another. When one 
tent was filled, the second in the row 
opened its doors. As the cases were 
dressed, or operated upon, they. passed 
into the opposite row of marquees, 
from where, in due course, the patients 
were drafted to the Casualty Clearing 
Station in ambulances. 

A Main Dressing Station is a mobile 
unit. It must be prepared to be packed 
and away at short notice. To declare 
requirements so as to strike the mean 
between efficiency and mobility is none 
too easy. The C. O. with elaborate 
ideas may find himself left behind for 
want of transport. He who is easily 
satisfied with a sketchy “show” may 
discover too late that his preparations 
for the rush have been futile. 

An operating theatre in a London 
hospitai may be no more efficient or 
its essentials greater than in a field 
ambulance in the middle of a field in 
France. To the patient, however, the 
surroundings are vastly different. In 
the former the victim has probably 
been “prepared,” and his friends have 
visited him before his ordeal. Straight 
from the battlefield, his mud-begrimed 
clothes cut from him, and one of a 
stream of others waiting a lift upon 
the “table,” he has no time to think. 
A languorous atmosphere of anssthet- 
ics, the roar of the guns in the distance, 
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the bustle of many men and wagons 
heard through the canvas, the click of 
instruments, a final word of encour- 
agement from the operator, and, with- 
out further palaver, he sinks into a 
dreamless chloroform sleep. Eventu- 
ally pulling together his scattered wits, 
he realizes that he is on his way to- 
wards a bed with sheets and all the 
luxuries of a Casualty Clearing Station. 

All night, except for acetylene lamps 
adding to the weirdness of the scene, 
the continuous work went on without 
a change. 

The rows of stretchers in the tents, 
each with its bandaged occupant, pre- 
sented many varied scenes. Courage, 
unselfishness and pathos compete for 
recognition. T. Atkins never shows to 
better advantage than when in pain. 
He will share the last of anything with 
the man next door, and, if he has to die, 
he closes his eyes obediently without 
a cry. 

The battle, swaying backwards and 
forwards through the woods, was 
waged with terrific fierceness. The en- 
emy, driven back upon Waterlot Farm 
and his villages, called for his artillery 
fire to devastate all living things in the 
wood. Then, assailed by the hail of 
metal, the conquerors were compelled 
to retire. Then, once again, the Boches 
with stubborn intrepidity would at- 
tempt to follow on under cover of their 
barrage until, met: by British machine 
guns, they were mowed down in their 
hundreds. 

“Pull baker, pull butcher,” is an ex- 
pensive game, and must last until one 


_or other side is decimated. K1, once 


into the wood, was determined to either 
hold it or prevent the enemy doing 
so. That both sides suffered was only 
to be expected. That British arms 
would eventually hold the wood for 
good and all was equally expected. 

The battle of Delville Wood lasted 
many days. It has now, however, 
ended for all time. A few sticks now 
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mark the position of the wood. When 
in’ days to come the French peasant 
roams on a summer’s day over what 
was once familiar ground, he will find 
many things of which he had never 
dreamed. Derelict weapons, accoutre- 
ments, and shells, and dead men lie 
beneath the surface. 

It was the last night of the battle. 
Stretcher-bearers, as well as those who 
fought, could keep their legs but with 
difficulty. Sleep had been forgotten for 
so long that the actors in the great 
drama were hardly aware of the parts 
they played. 

The Collecting Post at Bernafay 
Wood was calling for help. The night 
was dark and wet, and bearers capable 
of work too few. . The dugout was ac- 
cumulating wounded. Seven. medical 
officers and ninety-three bearers of K1 
had already joined the casualty list 
themselves. Now was the time to re- 
member the Boche was tired too. 

Some dismounted cavalry needed at 
the moment for nothing else gladly re- 
sponded to an appeal for ambulance 
aid. It was true that they had never 
carried stretchers before, but what of 
that? It was a good opportunity to 
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learn. A R. A. M. C. officer led the 
party through the mud of the sunken 
road towards Montauban. The young 
cavalry officer with his men had never 
been in action before. He was boy- 
ishly delighted with the venture. Tak- 
ing one end of a stretcher, he put his 
sergeant at the other end and led his 
party. The road was becoming more 
and more dangerous. The Hun was 
viciously shelling with no definite ob- 
jective. The medical officer, case-hard- 
ened, laughed. The cavalry amateur 
bearers were momentarily becoming im- 
bued with a wholesome respect for the 
dangers and tribulations of the R. A. 
M. C. The sergeant at the tail of the 
stretcher was by no means happy. His 
young officer, fearless and with all his 
plucky heart in the work, dragged his 
N. C. O. steadily after him. “You 
know,” he whispered to the medico 
at his side, “this is doing my fellow 
a heap of good. He is new to this, 
and we are very lucky to have the 
chance of seeing something.” 

The longest day must end by day- 
light. As dawn broke a wearied Staff 
snored in their bunks beneath the chalk 
cliffs of the quarry. K1 was relieved. 
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If Robina Forsyth had been less 
solitary, or if day by day the express 
for which she used to watch had passed 
within sight of the silent old-world 
house where she had lived for so many 
years, she would probably have cared 
very little for it. It would have be- 
come as unromantic a part of her daily 
life as the punctual arrival of meals or 
the long hours when she read the 
newspaper to her father while he dozed. 
But though the railway passed barely 
two miles from her windows, it was 
invisible in the landscape, for it ran 
at the bottom of a deep cutting. Only 


the far-off rumble of the trains, and a 
faint wreath of smoke quickly melting 
over the fields, told where the high 
road lay that links the bleak northern 
moors to London town, and through 
London even to the plains of France, 
to olive orchards and the blue seas of 
the magical South. 

Robina came to Bonrigg when she 
was a tall, dark, vigorous girl of 
twenty. Her father had retired from 
a prosperous business career, and 
bought the place as a home for his 
leisured years. His wife had long been 
dead; he had no son; his elder daugh- 
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ter had lately married and settled in 
Glasgow. Robina was his obvious and 
predestined mainstay. 

Old Mr. Forsyth, as people even then 
called the gaunt and silent man, was by 
nature a solitary; in his eyes the aloof- 
ness of the house of Bonrigg was not 
the least of its charms. A low, irregu- 
lar building of gray stone, it is set 
against a shallow cleft between the 
green sheep hills of the border. On its 
western landward side, the long shoul- 
ders of the hills come close to it with 
their gorse and bracken, their little gul- 
lies whose dark, foamy streams run 
twisting among hoary boulders. Upon its 
eastern side the windows of the living 
rooms look into a small garden, where, 
after the homely Scottish fashion, flow- 
ers, vegetables and small fruit grow 
together without partiality. ; 

A low stone dike encloses the garden 
and separates it from the fields beyond. 
Three miles of level corn land, broken 
here and there by a square of turnips 
as by a green carpet, and crossed by 
the invisible railway, lie spread be- 
tween the old house and the rim of the 
Berwickshire cliffs. Beyond the corn 
fields the sea closes the view, its illimi- 
table spaces contracted to a grave and 
distant floor. 

It is a lonely country upon which the 
old house looks, and well-nigh as bleak 
as the open sea. The avenue of an- 
cient sycamores which runs from the 
end of the garden towards the railway 
eatches early in the year the parched 
and rusty look of wind-swept trees. 

In the heyday of hér youth Robina 


was not oppressed by the solitude of — 


Bonrigg ; she accepted the sober life she 
led there much as from childhood she 
had accepted her relation to a father 
who was never playful, never tender, 
sometimes irritable, yet not unkind. 
But gradually, as Mr. Forsyth’s unso- 
ciability increased with the lapse of 
years, Robina’s sense of isolation deep- 
ened, and she began to suffer under it. 
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The visitors whose appearances at Bon- 
rigg her father had unwillingly en- 
dured became so irksome to him that 
she ceased to invite them. She lost 
touch with her women friends; men she 
never met, except at rare intervals in 
Glasgow. Her little niece, Effie, re-.. 
mained at last the only person whose ' 
presence in the house her father 
welcomed. 

Slowly and without outward revolt, 
though with secret tears, the romantic, 
buoyant creature who had come to Bon- 
rigg long ago was subdued to the effi- 
cient single woman; attentive, unexact- 
ing and cheerful by profession. Her 
neighbors saw in her a perfect daugh-’ 
ter, a woman who had made without 
demur her sacrifice of youth and hope . 
to age; A’ few there were ‘who roundly 
called her father selfish, and in her “in- 
most heart Robina did the same. But 
she ceased to think it when, in his 
ripe old age, Mr. Forsyth had a long 
illness which left him frail and broken. 
Then, at length, he, who had never 
sought her affection by any show of 
tenderness, won her pity by his pa- 
thetic eagerness to survive, to regain 
his failing powers. 

Secretly she laid her own strength at 
his feet, and the bitterness of her lot 
was transfigured by that final dedica- 
tion. She could not, indeed, restore 
him. He tottered where once he 
strode; watched from the garden the 
work of shepherd and ploughman. But 
he became easier to live with, and more 
lovable in his infirmity than he had 
ever been in his strength. Robina 
began to feel towards him as towards 
a child, and the knowledge that he 
looked to her for succor sweetened her 
monotonous round. Often in those years 
of the old man’s slowly growing dotage 
the doctor said to her, “He'll see his 
hundredth birthday, thanks to you!” 

It was when the last glimmer.of 
Robina’s youth had faded that she be- 
gan to find a strange satisfaction in the 














fleeting company of the London-bound 
express which daily passed Bonrigg in 
the late afternoon. At that hour old 
Mr. Forsyth was dozing in his deep 
arm-chair after tea; she could safely 
leave him and take her walk, knowing 
that if he woke, Mrs. Christie, her 
trusty housekeeper, would bear him 
company till her return. Usually she 
went to the hills, her first love; but 
as she grew older she more often turned 
her back upon these, and crossing the 
garden, slipped out at the little wicket 
gate in the dike, and so into the syca- 
more avenue beyond. 

On either hand lay the quiet fields, 
beautiful at all seasons to her nature- 
loving eyes; far off the sea glimmered 
between the dark branches of the trees. 


The lane they enclosed soen ‘emerged: 


from their shade, and dwindled to a 
grassy path which ran between low 
stone dikes towards the railway, then 
turned and continued beside it, drop- 
ping to the level of the metals just 
where they issued from the cutting into 
open ground. There was here a curve 
in the line, and it ran sharply uphill 
for some miles before reaching the 
spot. Robina could hear the panting 
of the engine long before it appeared. 

Often as she had waited for it at 
her trysting place by the fence that 
bordered the line, she had never lost, 
never wished to lose, the leap of the 
heart with which she; beheld the labor- 
ing monster round suddenly the inter- 
vening bank. Then to the engine suc- 
ceeded the huge and sinuous body of 
the express, and, gazing up, she scru- 
tinized in hungry haste the faces at 
the windows as they flashed by her, 
the debonair groups round the little 
tables of the restaurant car. Some- 
times she waved and a passenger would 
wave back; and always she was greeted 
by the drivers, who knew her well by 
sight and looked out for her. She 
never saw the train dwindle and van- 
ish in the distance without a pang of 
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longing envy. These travelers speed- 
ing from all parts of the north to that 
friendly, yet alien England she knew 
so little, were not necessarily happy; 
she was too wise to suppose that. But 
they were alive, as she was not alive. 
Her life stood still; theirs went its 
changeful way; not without tears, 
heartaches, hopes made vain, but surely 
with sunshine and adventure, too. 

The passing of the express filled Ro- 
bina with a wistful pleasure which she 
never confessed to anyone. It touched 
her-imagination ; seemed to link her for 
a moment, if but as a ghost, to the life 
of great cities and splendid enterprise. 
She would return less lonely than she 
set out. And if it were dusk the owl 
in the great sycamore beside the gar- 
den gate would be hooting, and the 
soft eerie sound seemed to utter afresh 
as it had uttered for years, the passion- 
less and static calm of her existence. 
Sometimes as she listened to it she fan- 
cied that she had heard ever since she 
was born that mysterious symbol of 
the gray, unchanging order by which 
she was encompassed. Nay! it was no 
bird; it was her own soul, resigned 
and solitary, that called to her in the 
silence of the avenue. 


When the Great War. broke upon Eu- 
rope Robina read with wonder of the 
upheaval it had eaused in quiet lives 
and places the most remote from the 
clash of arms. Amid much that was 
strange and terrible, this seemed to her 
of all facts the strangest, that not the 
least ripple of the storm troubled the 
charmed sleep of Bonrigg. By contrast 
with the harrowing fate of Flanders, 
life at home seemed to move with even 
greater placidity than before. She had 
not even to enlarge the subjects of her 
daily reading to her father. For Mr. 


Forsyth was now, at ninety, childish, 
and had lost all grasp of current events. 
So alone was she in her hopes and 
fears that at times she almost won- 
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dered whether the Great War were 
not a figment of her brain. She had 
long given up her rare visits to the 
neighbors, because Mr. Forsyth was too 
old and fretful to bear any interrup- 
tion of his daily round. His little meals 
must appear to the moment; Robina 
must be always at hand. And active 
service was denied her for the same 
reason; she could help her country only 
by her knitting, and—upon her knees. 
The enlistment of the Bonrigg cow- 
man, and of Sandy, the big ploughboy, 
made the war real to her for a while; 
but it lost again the keen edge of fact 
when they were gone. Only the ex- 
press brought her country’s emergency 
before her in a brief and dream-like 
way, for now it was often late, and 
when it arrived was full of ruddy men 
in khaki who smiled at her as they 
passed. 

There came a windy day in March 
when the wind shifted suddenly, as it 


were, from some distant planet to her 


very door. It was her niece Effie who 
brought Armageddon to Bonrigg. 
Effie was now twenty-two, a fine, 
sweet-tempered girl, whose buoyant 
energy recalled to Robina her own 
young self, though it was accompanied 
in the niece by a slightly complacent 
self-confidence which the aunt had 
never possessed. And she came from 
Glasgow trailing clouds of glory—a Y. 
A. D., whose brother had won the Mil- 
itary Cross, who for months had done 
her shift in hospital and canteen; had 
even broken down and been sent away 
for rest by doctor’s orders, and was 


not unwilling to impress her aunt with — 


the fact. 

Effie was delighted to talk of all 
that she had seen and done, and to tell 
again the real adventures of real Tom- 
mies as confided to her by themselves. 
It alleviated the horrid dulness of Bon- 
rigg to be able to thrill Aunt Robina. 

But she was genuinely surprised 
when, one evening while she was treat- 
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ing Robina to a spirited instalment of 
“Things Seen,” that lady exclaimed, 
with a sort of trembling passion, 
“Lucky Effie! Lucky girl!’ 

They were sitting in her aunt’s old- 
world parlor, while in the adjoining 
room old Mr. Forsyth slumbered with 
the door open, that they might hear 
him if he woke. The sunset had faded, 
and over the sea a little crescent moon 
was climbing the cold gray east. Robina 
had been gazing into the fire as though 
in a dream. Her sudden exclamation 
upset Effie’s preconceived ideas both of 
Robina and of herself. 

“Lucky?” she said, surprised, for she 
had not hitherto regarded the war- 
service of Miss Effie Macalister in the 
light of a frolic. 

“Yes—to be young, to be free, to 
have so much to give!” 

“Why, auntie, do you want to nurse, 
too?” she asked. 

It seemed to her impossible that any- 
one aged fifty and “a bittock”’ should 
harbor such longings. 

“Well, suppose I did?’ said Robina 
lightly, that she might sereen her heart 
from those clear young eyes. “Don’t 
you think I might make a good nurse? 
After all, I’ve been grandpapa’s nurse 
for many years.” 

“Grandpapa’s not wounded,” replied 
Effie, with a touch of severity, as 
though she rather wished he were. “Be- 
sides, you could never stand it, auntie 
dear; you’d be dead in a week.” 

There passed before Robina a vision 
of the glorious lives laid down with 
laughter and a song, that she and her 
kind might draw their breath in safety. 
What had she done to deserve such a 
gift, who could not lift a hand to save 
them? “Perhaps I don’t want to sur- 
vive this war,” she hazarded; and, 
though she smiled, she meant it. 

“I do,” said Effie, succinctly. 

They lapsed into silence, and Robina 
felt as never before the chasm that 
parted her from the young girl at her 
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side. Hitherto she had adored in all 
simplicity the fair-haired creature who 
came to Bonrigg like some rare bird 
of bright plumage. Now for the first 
time she envied her bitterly ; the splen- 
dor of Effie’s opportunity cut her to 
the heart. 

While she herself sat and knitted, 
this child had been plunged in the 
tide of the country’s mighty effort; 
young, untried, hers had been the price- 
less happiness of answering, “Here am 
I—send me!” to Britain’s call. 

Robina, too, at Effie’s age had been 
in harness; but for whom had she 
spent herself from that day to this? 
For one whose heart had never leaped 
for love of her, and who had silently 
accepted her lifelong sacrifice. 

Not for a moment did she doubt that 
her duty had lain, as still it lay, with 
her father. Europe might reel, but she 
must keep her watch lest he should 
drop his book, or the screen behind his 
chair need shifting. No outward call 
could remit her task. 

But, quickened by Effie’s presence, 
Robina’s deep desire to minister to her 
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country passed from mere longing into 
active pain. It was as though the 
voices of wounded men called to her 
by: name. 

And at their call the hidden fire of 
her nature revived, the romance which 
the gray years had starved and over- 
laid until she had thought it dead. In 
the passion which swept over her the 
young Robina lived again, impulsive 
still, yet disciplined, and wholly bent 
on sacrifice by the long habit of her 
soul. It was no excitement, no distinc- 
tion, that she would seek for herself, 
as little Effie, for all her real devotion, 
sought them; not even the answering 
light of happy, thankful eyes; only 
leave to toil, to be spent, at length to 
fall and lie forgotten in the dust, that 
those she tended might live! 

Robina turned away, and looked out 
at the darkening garden to hide from 
Effie the tumult of her heart. And as 
she did so she heard the hooting of the 
owl in the great sycamore, and the soft, 
persistent ery, monotonous as duty 
itself, seemed to her the passing-bell of 
all desire. 

E. H. Lidderdale. 





THE LIST OF THE DEAD. 


The people of Garradrimna were 
passing into the chapel on the gray 
November morning, but each one as he 
went stopped for a minute or two by 
the little desk where the old school- 
master sat taking down the List of the 
Dead. This was a part of the old 
custom in Ireland at the Feast of All 
Souls that each one should get his 
name upon the list and pay the priest 
a small sum for praying for his own 
dead. The little old schoolmaster looked 
very important in his black suit and his 
glasses as he sat there writing down 
all the names which were to be read 
aloud on the following Sunday by the 
priest during the interval at Mass. 


Each one felt it as a duty binding upon 
him from old times. Many lapses from 
duty were pardoned, but not this, that 
a man should neglect to have his dead 
parents put upon the list. It was an 
offense which questioned his right to 
eall himself a Christian. 

There were many who simply re- 
quested prayers ‘for their parents and 
friends, but a greater number paid 
their half-crowns and shillings for 
prayers for their dead wives, dead chil- 
dren, dead brothers and sisters, dead 
uncles and aunts, and dead kinsmen 
further removed. Very often it hap- 
pened that the same soul was entered 
at the instance of different people, for 
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there was no mean thing like economy 
or selfishness displayed in the setting 
out of the. List of the Dead. The cus- 
tom was distinguished by the nobility 
which was its essence, and a mist of 
fondness seemed to hang about the 
table where the little old schoolmaster 
sat writing. ... 

It was a moment filled with im- 
mense affection, for the remembrance 
by each one of those who were gone 
was a contribution to a great feeling 
which, for the moment, was a bridge 
from life to death. Here the sombre 
fact of death became touched by beauty. 
One saw that the doom of the grave 
was a small thing beside the power of 
the heart to feel and of the mind to 
remember. There were tears in the 
rheumy eyes of old men and women as 
they approached the table. . . . Those 
they were about to ask prayers for had 
come back to them, and they were all 
moving again through the far, bright 
period of their youth. Words and 
phrases which had been peculiar to 
those dead were again in the air, and 
the years had been suddenly bridged as 
well as the grave... . 

With the gladness of their thoughts 
upon them, their attention was all for 
the schoolmaster. The writing of the 
list was one of the deeds which had 
won him fame in Garradrimna, aud 
now he loomed important. As a part 
of his “larning” he possessed a slight 
acquaintance with the classics, and on 
the Feast of All Souls he was not blind 
to the symbolism of his duty on that 
day. “I am the Charon of Garra- 


drimna,” he would say, “but it is a 


bright cargo of prayers that I ferry to 
the poor souls in purgatory.” 

This he would always say to himself 
as he marched up the avenue to the 
priest’s house with the list all grandly 
written out in his hand. Then there 
would fall upon his ears the compli- 
ments of his reverence over a glass of 
whisky in the parlor, but the praise 
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that the old cronies showered upon 
him as he wrote down their names and 
the names of those belonging to them 
was his greatest comfort and reward. 

“Me sweet fellow, master !” 

“Musha, ’tis yourself can do it!” 

“Well, now, isn’t the learning the 
splendid thing? To think of the won- 
derful things a man can do when he 
has it!” 

For generations he had been wrest- 
ling with stupidity and ignorance in 
Garradrimna, and -for generations had 
he been setting down ‘the List of the 
Dead; but he was a lonely man in the 
world, having neither chick; nor child, 
nor any relations that anyone knew of, 
hence his name was never set down 
in connection with any of the dead for 
whom he wished to pray. There were 
many who thought this a strange thing, 
but the voice of criticism was silenced 
when they thought of all the writing 
the master had done for them through 
all the years. Yet was it queer beyond 
all things that the master never got his 
father and mother prayed for... . 
And he was a religious man, and surely 
he must remember, seeing that they 
made of him such a vehicle of remem- 
brance. As they whispered the names 
of their dead all around him at the 
little desk where he wrote it was 
thought by many that surely he could 
not help remembering his own dead. 
. . . Yet on the Feast of All Souls 
he wore a sad look and he was always 
dressed in black, as if going to a 
funeral. 

His thought took a different turn as 
he listened to the priest reading the 
List of the Dead. . . . It was a grand 
custom surely, but the lovely feelings 
which had filled the hearts of the peo- 
ple as they approached the table where 
he had written ‘the list were now re- 
placed by feelings of pride. He thought 
of pride as a feeling akin to the graye. 
They showed their pride in the differ- 
ent amounts which they gave the priest 
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for praying for their dead. It was the 
one aspect of the list which irritated 
the master and caused him to be dis- 
satisfied with the result of his writing. 
He marked with annoyance the atten- 
tion with which each listened for his 
name. But his own name was not 
there, nor the names of any of his 
dead. 

There was always one item of the 
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list which puzzled the others strangely 
—“For the forgotten souls.” It was 
always written by the master after he 
had bestowed his attention upon all the 
others. . . . Then he would take a 
shilling from his pocket and add it to 
the little pile of silver which had been 
contributed by the others. And he 
would smile to himself as he kept his 
secret. 
Brinsley MacNamara. 





~ WHERE THE SEA-GULLS ARE GATHERED TOGETHER. 


When one is on a ship in mid-ocean 
+I write as a mere landsman for 
whom familiarity with the wonders of 
the deep has not'yet cheated them of 
their first power ‘to touch the emotion 
—it is curious how keen a thrill of 
interest is stirred by the distant 
appearance of a throng of sea-gulls, 
clustered about some floating, unseen, 
or but dimly discerned object. Specu- 
lation is evoked—what can that flotsam 
be which attracts them so alluringly? 
There is always’ present to a 
landsman on shipboard a certain sense 
of isolation and of apartness from all 
the rest of his world; and out of this 
sentiment arises at once a feeling of 
sympathy for any object, other than 
the ship which comprises his own 
world, in that watery universe. He is 
even aware of a.scarcély rational sense 
of pity for that other unknown object 
which is so being pecked at and 
perched on and fluttered over by the 
swarming gulls. Doubtless to the pro- 
fessed sailor-man this, like other sights 
of the ocean, has lost, through custom, 
all the edge of its first appeal. It is to 
be feared, too, that by woful chance of 
battle such flotsam and such gather- 
ing of the sea-mews must be multiplied 
many-fold in these sad days. But even 
the’ ‘most hardened and shelly-backed 
of the sea-dogs might excuse himself a 
slight access of heart-beat at the object 


upon which one of our captains lately 
found the gulls perching and cluster- 
ing—a floating and very much alive 
mine! On each of its tactilely sensi- 
tive antenns a bird sat, as on a live 
voleano’s edge. The captain, accepting 
the warning of the birds as piously as 
OdysseuS ‘Himself might have done, 
withdrew to a respectful distance and 
exploded the mine by gun-fire—let us 
hope without injury to those winged 
messengers who gave him timely 
notice of his peril. 

This is an incident associated with 
the days of war, during which the 
landsman does not willingly cross the 
ocean. In less eventful times it may 
happen that it is a piece of ship’s 
wreckage about which the mews are 
gathering, but far more often it is a 
thing that has some _ gastronomic 
attraction for fhem. Most often of all, 
perhaps, in Northern waters, it is the 
body ‘of one ofthe smaller cetaceans, 
since our whalers have whaled the 
“right whale” almost out of the Atlan- 
tic. It is not easy to imagine a pros- 


‘pect more delightful, supposing that 


you are a gull, than is afforded by the 
discovery of a carcass as immense as 
this. It means a picnic, extending over 
an indefinite number of days, or even 
weeks, for seeing that you are a gull 
you will have the sophisticated taste of 
the gourmet, and will prefer your meat 
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with that piquancy to it which comes 
increasingly as the days pass. It is a 
life of leisure, for you may allow your- 
self, if you prefer. it, to rest and sleep 
on that which is at once your dinner- 
table and the picce de résistance itself, 
or you may float on the water beside it, 
for it will not travel far or fast, and 
you will be borne by the very current 
which is carrying your dinner along. 
You will have good company, for such 
fare as this is sure to attract the 
guests, and if a dispute and a war of 
beaks arises over some choice morsel, 
peace is soon made again, for there is 
enough and to spare for all. You will 
be wafted, in the course of this oceanic 
pilgrimage, whither the waves and, in 
less degree, because of the lack of sail, 
the wind may take you, and it is likely 
enough that some such succulent and 
cetacean picnic has been responsible 
for more than one colonization of a 
remote shore by strangers hitherto 
unknown to it. An interesting case in 
point is, almost certainly, the coloniza- 
tion of, first, Foula, then other isles of 
the Shetland group, and so Orkney and 
parts of the Scottish main, by the Ful- 
mar Petrel, that once very local bird 
which is to the islanders of St. Kilda, 
almost as all-important as the reindeer 
to the Esquimo or to the Lap. Mr. W. 
H. Greenaway, in an article contrib- 
uted last year to the Scotsman, writes: 
“How and when the bird” (that is, the 
Fulmar Petrel) “came to Foula as a 
colonist is easily and conclusively told. 
Fifty years ago the carcass of a Green- 
land whale was observed flowing with 
the tide, about two miles off the island, 
the length of the whale being about 
sixty feet. A sixern with sail and crew 
went off to meet the interesting sight. 
On the whale, and flying in groups 
around it, was a large colony of Ful- 
mar Petrels, many of which ultimately 
left the whale and landed on the island. 
Since then, they not only established a 
new home, but have increased to very 
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considerable numbers. This account 
has been given to me by a reliable 
native, who was one of the crew.” This 
adventure of the “Fulmars,” thus land- 
ing on the island of Foula, is strictly 
comparable to that of the ill-fated Cap- 
tain Cook striving to establish himself 
as a guest in the Cannibal Islands. In 
either case the reception on the part of 
the natives was likely to be a little too 
warm, for Foula is under the dominant 
occupation of the Bonxie, or Great 
Skua, and of its only slightly less for- 
midable and ferocious cousin named 
Richardson’s Skua. These two species 
harass and kill all the other feathered 
kinds, and attack man’s domestic ani- 
mals and even, on occasion, man him- 
self. We may imagine the glad fero- 
city with which they would fall on the 
new-coming Fulmar. But this bird has 
a means of highly “offensive defense,” 
peculiar to himself and to few other 
species, in the unsavory oil which he 
is able to squirt out at an assailant. It 
is so efficacious that the big skuas, 
which respect no other living thing, 
have learned to leave him severely 
alone, but it is more than _ prob- 
able that they went through some start- 
ling and somewhat humorous (from 
the Fulmar’s point of view) reverses 
before the lesson was completely 
learned. 

It is likely enough that these gather- 
ings and ravenings of the. gulls and 
other sea-birds upon and around the 
carcasses of the great denizens of the 
waters may have given rise. to one of 
the episodes in the Hiawatha legend. 
In what looks much like a Red Indian 
version of the Jonah story we may 
remember how Hiawatha, imprisoned 
within the stomach of the giant stur- 
geon, calls to his brothers, the sea-gulls, 
the “noble scratchers,” as Longfellow 
has it in his translation of the Indian 
original, to come to his aid with claw 
and beak, and rend a way out for him. 
It is only by this service, duly rendered 
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in response to his call, that he escapes. | 


The screaming and almost hysterical 
energy and fury with which we see the 
crowd of gulls tearing at any animal 
flotsam may easily suggest the idea 
that there is some friend imprisoned 
within, for whose release they are 
frantically working. Perhaps the only 
other creatures which show a like fev- 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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erish vigor of attack and rending are 
ants about the carcass of some small 
dead thing. Both alike have the aspect 
of laborers at a task which impera- 
tively claims completion within the 
shortest possible time. But the throng 
of white-winged sea-gulls shows us a 
spectacle of beauty which the scurry- 
ing little insects cannot match. 
Horace Hutchinson. 





IS THERE A GOVERNMENT? 


Well might Sir Charles Seely ask, 
amidst the cheers of the House of 
Commons, whether there is a Govern- 
ment. Lord Curzon told the House of 
Lords that the Government was not 
responsible for the Franchise Bill. The 
question of Home Rule for Ireland has 
been handed over to a Conference, 
which sits behind closed doors, guard- 


ed by the Press Gang, and the Prime 


Minister has promised to accept its 
decisions. The constitution of the Sec- 
ond Chamber has likewise been passed 
on to a Secret Committee of peers and 
commoners. The excuse for this 
extraordinary abnegation of responsi- 
bility in regard to vital changes in the 
Constitution is, according to Lord Cur- 
zon, that the Cabinet is absorbed in the 
conduct of the war. But it appears, 
from the debate on the Navy estimates, 
that the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Chief of the Imperial Staff were 
changed without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the Cabinet of Mr. Asquith. 
After that Minister’s fall Mr. Lloyd 
George set up a Cabinet of Five Minis- 
ters, who, except the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, are to be without port- 
folios, in order that they may concen- 
trate their minds, collectively and indi- 
vidually, on the prosecution of the war. 
The most essential branch of any war, 
we should think, is the filling of the 
High Commands in® the Army and 
Navy. We learn, however, that Lord 
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Jellicoe was dismissed from the post 
of First Sea Lord without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the War Cabinet, 
and that the only members of that 
body, who knew of the fact, were the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
defends this system by arguments 
bolder and more cynical than any ever 
used in the days of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. He confounds, or affects to con- 
found, the selection by the Prime Min- 
ister of his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
which must of course be absolute, with 
the dismissal of the highest executive 
officers, such as the First Sea Lord and 
the Commander-in-Chief. If Mr. Bonar 
Law is right in saying that the Prime 
Minister is the only person whose opin- 
ion matters, what is the use of Lord 
Curzon, of Lord Milner, of Mr. Barnes, 
or of Mr. Bonar Law? 

Sir Edward Carson did not state 
explicitly the reason why he resigned 
the post of First Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, but his statement left little 
to the process of inference. “The whole 
time he was at the Admiralty, one of 
the greatest difficulties he had was the 
constant persecution of certain high 
officials in the Admiralty, who could 
not speak for themselves—constant 
persecution which no doubt could have 
been traced to reasons and motives of 
a most malignant character. Over and 
over again he had the most constant 
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pressure put upon him to remove offi- 
cials, and amongst them Lord Jellicoe.” 
From whom did that pressure come? 
Sir Eric Geddes stated explicitly that 
it did not come from the Prime Minis- 
ter, by whom he said no hint or sug- 
gestion of Lord Jellicoe’s dismissal had 
been made: The Saturday Review 
asserted some weeks ago that the pres- 
sure had come from Lord Northcliffe, 
and the statement has not been con- 
tradicted, because it cannot be. Sir 
Edward Carson, being an honest and 
high-spirited man, declined to submit 
to this dictation from an irresponsible 
person. He complained, we presume, 
to the Prime Minister, and was told, 
we have no doubt, with all the smooth 
flattery of which Mr. Lloyd George is 
a past-master, that he must either “se 
soumettre ou se démettre.”’ He chose 
the latter, as the only honorable course, 
and he was promoted to the War Cabi- 
net. When he was returning from a 
Christmas holiday he learned, at a 
wayside station, where he was snowed 
up, from a newspaper, that Lord Jelli- 
coe was dismissed, along with a batch 
of other Admiralty officials. 

We do not enter into the question 
whether the dismissal of Lord Jellicoe 
and the appointment of Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss was demanded by the exigency 
of the public service. It is a point on 
which opinions, in and out of the Navy, 
will always differ. Our object is to 
emphasize the danger to the country of 
the present system of Government, by 
which responsibility for the most 
important legislation and the most 
serious changes in the Executive is 
denied by everybody in turn; and, after 
being tossed backwards and forwards 
The Saturday Review. 
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.like a tennis ball, is finally allowed to 





drop to the ground, and roll out of the 
court. For over two hundred years 
England has been governed by the 
Cabinet system. A small body of emi- 
nent men, who have gathered round 
them the confidence of the country by 
years of public service, are selected by 
the Prime Minister to assist him in the 
government of the Empire. Their delib- 
erations have been secret and confi- 
dential, but their decisions have been 
public, and the joint responsibility has 
been assumed by all. If a Cabinet 
Minister has differed from his col- 
leagues, and been unable to accept the 
decision of the majority, he has 
resigned, and within recognized limits 
has explained to the nation his reasons. 
This system, under which the wars of 
Marlborough and Wellington were 
fought, is now suspended. What have 
we in its place? We have a Govern- 
ment of ninety members, and a War 
Cabinet of six, who must sit to con- 
template the vastness of their task, 
and their inability to perform it, for 
we do not know what else they do. Mr. 
Herbert Samuel compares the War 
Cabinet to the narrow neck of a bottle, 
which chokes though it cannot stop the 
current of events. Why should we not 
all be frank, for once in our lives? 
There are tremendous issues at stake: 
time presses. Great Britain is gov- 
erned by the Press, and Lord North- 
cliffe commands a working majority in 
the Press. Let us accept a Trium- 
virate of Lords Northcliffe, Rother- 
mere, and Beaverbrook. Power would 
then be accompanied by responsibility, 
and we should escape from the present 
slough of meddling and muddling. 








The military party in Germany has 
won all along the line. It has acted 
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as though the Reichstag did not exist. 
It is of no avail to enter into a discus- 
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sion as to whether in fact the German 
pretext is true that the re-establish- 
ment of order in the frontier countries 
was urgently necessary, and called for 
by the inhabitants themselves. These 
are contentions whose truth has to be 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
Europe at a general peace conference, 
if they are to be believed at all. If 
Germany had said: “We occupy these 
- regions in the interests of public se- 
curity and reserve the final decision 
as to their destiny for the general peace 
conference, when it will be based upon 
the principle proclaimed by the Entente 
and accepted by ourselves of the right 
of self-determination for the population 
of territories which have changed 
hands during the war,” then there would 
have been ground for hope. Germany 
has, instead, put into practice the-reac- 
tionary principle proclaimed by Hert- 
ling on February 24th, and demolished 
by President Wilson, that its separate 
arrangements with individual States are 
no concern of the world at large. We 
may rely upon it that the President 
will not hesitate with the riposte which 
he threatened. If separate political ar- 
rangements are permissible, then sep- 
arate commercial arrangements are 
permissible also, and they will be made. 
That portion of President Wilson’s 
speech was carefully concealed from 
the German public. A forceful remind- 
er of its practicability might yet 
awaken the German people to the na- 
ture of the fate which their military 
masters are heaping up for them. 

But we acknowledge that the hope 
does not seem bright. The High Com- 
mand blind to all considerations but 
its own desperate case, is plunging. 
The treaty of peace with the Ukraine 
was formally signed by its representa- 
tive, and the fact of that signature 
marks the abdication by the Reichstag 
of any real control over political af- 
fairs. Bismarck would have died 
rather than submit to such an affront. 
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One speaker in the Reichstag, a Pro- 
gressive, was found to make a weak 
protest against it, and immediately 
afterwards the Progressives voted, to- 
gether with every party in the Reich 
stag, except the Independent Socialists 
and the Poles, for the ratification of 
the treaty. No one demands the im- 
possible of the Reichstag Majority. 
There are from the German point. of 
view eminently cogent reasons why the 
Ukraine treaty should be signed. The 
treaty contains nothing unreasonable 
in itself, and the inclusion of the de- 
batable land of Cholm within the 
Ukraine frontiers, however Machiavel- 
lian its inspiration, was at least as 
just as its definite exclusion. But the 
validity of the treaty depended, by the 
German Constitution, upon its ratifica- 
tion by the Reichstag. The Reichstag 
Majority, which wishes the world to 
believe that its resolutions are binding 
upon the German Government, had only 
to make its ratification dependent upon 
the removal of the offending signature 
(which appears, indeed, hardly to have 
offended) from a political document in 
which it had, by the German Constitu- 
tion, no place at all. In doing so, they 
would have been within their manifest 
right, they would have acquitted them- 
selves of a manifest patriotic duty—to 
reassert the supremacy of political con- 
trol. The Government could not have 
opposed them, and perhaps in its secret 
heart it ‘would have been glad. The 
Reichstag Majority preferred to ratify 
the treaty as it stood. 

It would be folly, therefore, judging 
by the appearance of things, to expect 
that there will be much honest deter- 
mined opposition to the treaty which 
has now been forced upon Russia, or 
to the purely military measures by 
which its enforcement was assured. 
True, on February 13th, commenting 
on Trotsky’s declaration that the state 
of war was at an end, Germania, the 
inspired organ of the Catholic Center, 
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after pointing out (almost in the very 
words used by von Kiihlmann to Trot- 
sky at Brest-Litovsk, though these 
were not published in Germany until 
two days later) that since the avowed 
object of the armistice was the conclu- 
sion of a formal treaty between Russia 
and Germany, it was, ipso facto, de- 
nounced by Trotsky’s refusal to sign a 
treaty, proceeded to prove elaborately 
that any military advance by Germany 
would involve in law and fact the 
change of a war of defense into a war 
of aggression. Finally, it asserted that 
for the Germans to respond to the cry 
of help of the inhabitants of Esthonia 
and Livonia, however much they might 
sympathize with them, would be a case 
of that interference in the internal af- 
fairs of another country which the Cen- 
tral Powers had expressly disclaimed 
at Brest. That is incontrovertible 
truth. The only matter for surprise is 
that the obvious inspiration of the first 
contention should not have modified the 
second, which tears the last shreds of 
excuse from the proceedings of the 
German military. If the Center were 
to act on the opinion of its leading or- 
gan, again there might be hope. But 
the chances of such action are 
infinitesimal. 

The crucial question, as Germania 
admitted and the parties of the Left 
in Germany plainly saw, was that of a 
military advance against a power 
which had formally declared the state 
of war at an end. The Jingo and An- 
nexationist Press clamored for it. The 


peace parties urged that Germany . 


should wait upon events. The Frank- 


furter Zeitung openly stated that this. 


was the issue which was to be decided 
between the High Command and the 
civil authorities at the conference at 
General Headquarters on February 
18th. The leading organs of the Center 
and the Progressives, therefore, left no 
doubt in their readers’ minds as to 
what the decision really meant if it fell 





in favor of an advance. Yet, as far as 
we can tell, no word of protest against 
the advance was made in the Reichstag 
by any of the Majority parties. Instead, 
they quietly voted the treaty with the 
Ukraine, and all that its signature con- 
tained. What they did not do then, 
they will not, we may be sure, do after- 
wards. The military, by advancing, 
have got their treaty. They have de- 
manded, over and above the terri- 
tories which they delimited during the 
negotiations at Brest, that “in the re- 
gion of Dvinsk this line shall be ad- 
vanced to the eastern frontier of Cour- 
land,” and they have got what they 
demanded. They have also demanded 
that the Russians shall evacuate the 
whole of Esthonia and Livonia, and 
make way for an occupying force of 
German “police,” and the demand has 
been accepted. The adventure has been 
a material success from start to finish. 
The Reichstag will go through all man- 
ner of moral contortions in the effort 
to condone it, but condone it it will. 
And yet, if it does so, it will remove 
from the German democracy its consti- 
tutional ground from which it could 
address the other democracies of the 
world. If the July resolution of the 
Reichstag Majority meant anything at 
all, then to ratify the treaty with Rus- 
sia, in the form in which it has been 
given forth to the world, is nothing less 
than perjury. If the treaty were in 
the terms which were put forward by 
von Kiihlmann and Czernin as their 
ultimatum in the way of concession, 
some defense might perhaps be found 
for it. But if it accepts a treaty forced 
on Russia after an admitted war of ag- 
gression, an admitted armed interfer- 
ence in Russia’s internal affairs, a 
treaty which has annexation written 
on it, then what understanding can 
it expect from outsiders but that 
merely of its disastrous plight? It 
must know that it has taken upon itself 
the responsibility for the indefinite 
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prolongation of the war, and that the 
world, now almost wholly its enemy, 
will fight on until such cynical hypoc- 
risy has been openly disavowed. And 
the Austrian people, who long for a 
general peace, must know that the mere 
fact that they did not participate in 
the iniquity will not absolve them also 
from complicity in it. 

But, indeed, there are moments when 
it seems that it is the deliberate policy 
of the German wmilitarists to precipi- 
tate Austria-Hungary into disaster. 
The Reichstag debates have revealed 
that the Cholm clause of the Ukraine 
treaty was their work, and that they 
organized anti-Polish propaganda 
among the Russian prisoners of 
Ukraine origin, whom they sent back 
to the Cholm district. It was a clever 
game to play. It wrecked the chances 
of the Austro-Polish solution, and oc- 
casioned an immediate internal 
crisis in Austria. Czernin, the real 
head of the Austrian Government, 
which in July last issued an appeal to 
its Polish soldiers to fight for “their 
historical land of Cholm,” must cer- 
tainly have shown what that clause 
of the treaty would involve for Aus- 
tria. Why, then, did he admit it? It 
would have been easy to leave the de- 
marcation of the debated frontier to a 
mixed commission from the first. The 
irresistible conclusion is that he ad- 
mitted it under duress. The Ukrainian 
negotiators knew that they had the 
,Germans backing them, if, indeed, the 
original suggestion that they should 
demand the Cholm Government did not 
come to them directly from the Ger- 
mans; and they-were obstinate. Czer- 
nin had to give way, for he needed a 
peace to show the Austro-Hungarian 
people without delay. Nor is he out of 
the wood yet by any means. His an- 
nouncement that the Cholm clause is 
suspended from operation, and that the 
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frontier will be defined (“in accord- 
ance,” be it noted, “with President Wil- 
son’s principle of self-determination’”’ ) 
by a mixed commission, will not re- 
move from the Poles their permanent 
suspicion of a Government which has 
already shown itself ready to betray 
them; nor will the clause itself be so 
easy to suspend. There is an article in 
the Ukraine treaty which definitely de- 
clares that its provisions form an in- 
divisible whole, so that one clause can- 
not be altered without the rest be- 
coming void. 

It may be that this reading of the 
obscure history is uncertain. But all 
the probabilities point to a deliberate 
attempt by the German military to 
make difficulties for Austria-Hungary. 
Whether they have made it merely 
with the object of clearing the way to 
the new partition of Poland involved 
by their “rectification of frontier’ in 
the East, or, more diabolically, in order 
to make parliamentary government in 
Austria an impossibility, and so hasten 
her collapse, we cannot say. It is hardly 
credible that there should be any real 
collusion between Austria and Ger- 
many in this business. In any case, 
what for the present we have to regard 
is the triumph of militarism, naked 
and unashamed, in Germany. It may 
be left to Austria to dissociate herself 
from it if she can. President Wilson 
has given her a fair opportunity. If 
she does not take it, and proves instead 
that her resolution was only a sham, 
because there is no real political will 
behind it, then we shall at least know 
where we stand. But now, of all in 
Germany who regard with the indigna- 
tion of honest men the soulless bru- 
tality of Prussian Junkerdom towards 
the Russian Republic, we know only 
of the protest of Scheidemann. There 
must be others; and Time may yet dra- 
matically disclose them. 









































































The Emperor of Austria. I say, 
Uncle. By the way, may I call you 
Uncle? 

The German Emperor. Certainly 
you may call me Uncle if you like. * But 
why should you wish to? 

The E. of A. Oh, you’ve been very 
kind to me, you know, in initiating me 
into the deepest secrets of statecraft, 
and I felt that we were more than 
merely »ne Emperor to another. Aiy- 
how, a sort of irresistible Uncle feeling 
came over me. But you’re quite sure 
you don’t mind? 

The G. E. Quite sure. (Aside) 
What is he driving at? (Aloud) And 
shall we now begin our lecture? 

The E. of A. Yes, Uncle, directly. 
But first, as your dutiful nephew, I 
want to tell you something which 
struck me as rather witty. Mind you 
stop me if you’ve heard it. 

The G. E. I own I don’t much care 
for witty strokes. 

The E. of A. No, I know you don't. 
But you’re sure to like this one. It’s 
really funny, and made me laugh a 
good deal. 

The G. E. Well, then, out with it. 

The E. of A. Listen, then. They are 
saying in Vienna that my glorious pred- 
ecessor, the Emperor Francis Joseph— 

The G. E. A good man if ever there 
was one. 

The E. of A. Yes, I know. Well, 
they say about him that he is. not 
really dead. 

The G. E. I wish I could think so. © 

The E. of A. You don’t quite mean 
that, do you, Uncle? Because, you 
know, if he were alive I should not be 
where I am, and you and I would not 
be holding sweet converse together. 

The G. E. Oh, in that sense, of 
course, I did not mean it. But proceed 
with your witty stroke. 
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The E. of A. Well, they say in 
Vienna that our revered Francis Joseph 
is not dead, but that he sold his soul 
to you in order to be young again, and 
that I, the Emperor Charles, am not 
myself, but am only a continuation of 
Francis Joseph, and that some day you 
will fetch me away with an army of 
little goblins. Ha! ha! But I see you 
don’t laugh. 

The G. E. Waugh, indeed! How 
should a German Emperor laugh when 
he finds himself compared to Mephis- 
topheles? For that is what it comes to. 

The E. of A. How clever of you to 
see it at once! But I am sorry you 
don’t think it funny. It really means 
that you are the devil of a fellow, and 
that I am only the slave of your will. 
If I don’t mind I don’t see why you 
should. But some people never get ac- 
customed to our Viennese _ light- 
heartedness. 

The G. E. (aside). A strange idea 
of light-heartedness this young man 
seems to have. (Aloud) I must find out 
if there is any witty story about you 
in Berlin, so that I may tell it to you. 

The E. of A. Yes, do. Then we 
shall know si un Allemand peut avoir 
de Vesprit. 

The G. E. (awfully). Young man! 

The E. of A. Oh, I’m not frightened 
of you, Uncle. I used to be, but I’ve 
got over that. I try to teach myself to 
respect you as a worthy man striving 
to do what he can in a world that is 
wicked enough to have almost ceased 
to believe in him. You ought to be 
grateful to me, Uncle. If I were really 
Francis Joseph you might have foun 
things more difficult, for he knew a 
great deal and was not often liable to 
be deceived. However, let us procecd 
with the lecture. What is the subject 
today? 
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The G. HE. The subject is, How a 
Monarch shall earn the love of his sub- 
jects and the affectionate esteem of the 

Punch. . 
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whole world. Have you your notebook 


ready? Then we will begin. 
[Left lecturing. 





THE HARVEST OF TSARISM. 


I have been talking to an eminent 
Russian in London. He said, “I must 
read you something. It is so wonder- 
ful—so wonderful. Everything that is 
now happening in Russia was prophe- 
sied by Dostoevsky.” 

We had not met for several months. 
I was struck by the alteration in his ap- 
pearance. He was like a man who has 
just escaped from an earthquake. As 
we walked in the sunshine of Picca- 
dilly he said to me, “Here in London 
everyone is speaking of rations. It is 
the universal topic. And all the while 
the greatest tragedy of modern times 
is being wrought out in my poor coun- 
try. People talk of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Why, that is a bagatelle to Russia. Ger- 
many is taking possession of Russia. 
Think of it! Yesterday such a thing 
was incredible; it would have seemed 
like the end of the world. But today 
it is a fact. It is happening now. Now 
at this moment, while we joke about 
our food cards, Russia is passing into 
the power of Germany. Look at the 
map and see what that means to the 
world. Think of the soul of Russia, 
and see what that means to civilization. 
Russia stands for so much; the Rus- 
‘sian soul has so much to give to man- 
kind—ah, so much, so much; and that 
beautiful soul is passing into the iron 
grasp of the organizing German.” His 
body was convulsed by a shudder, as if 
his soul were flooded by nausea. 

He exclaimed of a sudden, “Do peo- 
ple here know what the tragedy in Rus- 
sia means? Do they realize the superb 
heroism of those who are opposing the 
Bolsheviks? My own mother is starv- 
ing. . . . Those in Russia whose 
hearts are broken are confroxting an- 


archy with a spirit that is unconquer- 
able. The French Revolution was noth- 
ing compared to this. The Revolution- 
ists had right on their side; they had 
an intellectual grasp of _ political 
things; those who opposed them were 
selfish and unintelligent. But in my 
country the Revolutionists have gone 
over to anarchy, and those who oppose 
them are the unselfish and the intelli- 
gent. Anarchy has got Liberalism by 
the throat. There in the midst of a . 
veritable hell of anarchy are those who 
love Russia, the gentle and the refined, 
suffering the most dreadful martyrdom, 
suffering incredible things, but stand- 
ing firm against the madmen of an- 
archy. I know what is happening in 
Russia. I tell you it is worse than 
anybody here imagines. It is ten thou- 
sand times worse. I know many things. 
I know that German gold has paid for 
this anarchy. I know that the leaders 
of this anarchy are the agents of Ger- 
many. One day the whole story will be 
told.” 

In his rooms he went straight to a 
book shelf and came towards me with 
a’ volume of Dostoevsky in his hands. 

‘“T must read you this,” he said. “It 
is an amazing prophecy, fifty years old, 
of what is now happening.” 

I asked him the name of the book. 
He told me it was “The Possessed.” I 
said to him, “I know it very well, but 
I cannot recall such a_ prophecy.” 
“Listen !’’ he said, and began to read. 

Let the reader who has the English 
translation of this book on his shelf 
turn to page 393. I have only space 
for the briefest summary. But here are 
some of the sentences read to me by 
my friend: 
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First of all we'll make an upheaval. 
We shall penetrate to the peasantry. 
Our party does not consist only of 
those who commit murder and arson, 
fire off pistols in the traditional fash- 
ion, or bite colonels. They are only a 
hindrance. I am a scoundrel, of course, 
and not a Socialist. Ha, ha! Listen 
‘ . a teacher who laughs with chil- 
dren at their God and at their cradle 
is on our side. The lawyer who de- 
fends an educated murderer because 
he is more cultured than his victims 
and could not help murdering them to 
get money is one of us. The school- 
boys who murder a peasant for the 
sake of sensation are ours. The juries 
who acquit every criminal are ours. 
The prosecutor who trembles at a trial 
for fear he should not seem advanced 
enough is ours, ours. Do you know how 
many we shall catch by little ready- 
made ideas? When I left Russia, 
Littré’s dictum that crime is insanity 
was all the rage; I come back and I 
find that crime is no longer insanity, 
but simply common sense, almost a 
duty. 


He lifted his hand as he read, “Now, 
listen to this !’’ he exclaimed : 


The Russian God has already been 
vanquished by cheap vodka. The peas- 
ants are drunk, the mothers are drunk, 
the children are drunk, the churches 
are empty, and in the peasant courts 
one hears, “Two hundred lashes or 
stand us a bucket of vodka.” Oh, this 
generation has only to grow up... . 

We will proclaim destruction. . 
We'll set fires going. We'll set legends 
going. Every scurvy “group” will be 
of use. Out of those very groups 
I'll pick you out fellows so keen they’ll 


not shrink from shooting, and be grate-. 


ful for the honor of a job, too. Well, 
and there’ll be an upheaval! There's 
going to be such an upset as the world 
has never seen before. Russia will be 
overwhelmed with darkness, the earth 
will weep for its old gods. 


It is difficult to convey the impres- 
sion made upon one by the reading of 
those words, “Oh, this generation has 
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only to grow up.” My friend glanced 
at me as he read them, and all the suf- 
fering and agony of his mind seemed 
to go out of his face and to leave there 
nothing but guiltiness and remorse. 

I remembered the foul slums I had 
visited in Petrograd and Moscow, the 
hordes of ragged and filthy children 
I had seen in those proud cities (so full 
of churches), and the unmistakable 
look of illiteracy in the faces of the 
swarming people as they trudged in 
ragged furs and broken boots through 
the dirty snow, like animals returning 
from the field. 

My friend said to me: “We see our 
mistake now. We Liberals used to 
speak of reforming this and that. We 
spoke of the land—of the land. We 
should have begun by reforming the 
Church. Ah, if we had that! It is be- 
cause the Church has sinned itself out 
of the love of the people that this 
tragedy has fallen upon us. The Rus- 
sian God has indeed been vanquished 
by cheap vodka. If the people of Rus- 
sia had kept their religion, their re- 
ligion of pure love, purged of all su- 
perstition, this evil would not have 
come. It is the triumph of atheism 
which has plunged Russia into dark- 
ness. Yes, Dostoevsky saw it com- 
ing. The earth, he said, will weep for 
its old gods. Russia is weeping now, 
weeping in the darkness that over- 
whelms her.” 

“And you see no light?” 

“Yes, I see light. Far off, in the 
distance of time, there is the flame of 
the altar candle, telling me that Rus- 
sia will return to her faith in love. 
It is certain that materialism will ex- 
haust itself. It cannot satisfy the 
human soul. No Russian can go on 
saying, ‘I am a scoundrel, of course 
not a Socialist.’ Russia will throw off 
materialism. The Church will be born 
again. And when once the Church 
is a pure Church, the Russian people 
will make an end of their anarchists. 
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It is only because there is no Russian 
church of the people, of the people, that 
anarchy has been able to possess the 
soul of Russia.” 

“And in the meantime?” 

He made a despairing gesture. 

“Ah, God knows, God knows!” he 
exclaimed. 

“You see no hope at present?” 

“I see nothing but ruin and tragedy 
—tragedy beyond speech.” 

“Don’t you think, however, that in 
Russian passivism the German will 
encounter something beyond his 
knowledge?” 

“I do not know.” 

“T mean, it is easier for a Prussian 
to deal with a resisting Belgium than 
a vast nation which simply folds its 
hands and endures everything.” 

“Yes, that is possible. The Russian 
spirit is the antithesis of the German. 
It is not now a question of sword 
against sword, but soul against soul. 
Whether the soul of Germany can bind 
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the soul of Russia for a long time I 
do not know; but I am quite certain 
it cannot bind that soul forever. One 
day the world will witness the resur- 
rection of Russia. But now—now! Ah, 
it is awful, this now. Germany is mur- 
dering the great soul of Russia—mur- 
dering in cold blood. I dare not think 
of it. I should go mad.” 

We must not speak of Russia’s 
treachery to her Allies. Such a thought 
is treachery to those splendid souls in 
Russia who love England, and who are 
now suffering unutterable tortures. 

The treachery of Russia is the har- 
vest of Tsarism. “This generation has 
only to grow up.” Well, that genera- 
tion has grown up, and Russia is over- 
whelmed with darkness. 

At the beginning of “The Possessed” 
Dostoevsky set the words: “And there 
was an herd of many swine on the 
mountain; and they besought him that 
he would suffer them to enter into 
them. And he suffered them... . 

Harold Begbie. 





OUR LADY OF RATIONS. 


“They also serve who only stand and 
rate.” This little perversion of a great 
line may be taken in its double sense 
so as to indicate both the martyr-hero- 
ine who stands in the quewe rationing 
us without a murmur, and the house- 
wife whose infectious temper has been 
apset by the strain. The latter in 
these hard times is, alas! not rare. The 
tension of providing what is not there 
for those who are very much so has 
told on her nerves, and those of her 
family, till ration-hysteria is the result. 
The damage thus entailed on the tem- 
per of all classes is incalculable, and 
it is devoutly to be hoped: that it will 
not prove hereditary. But in most 
cases the former type prevails. The 
silent, uncomplaining figure of Our 


-a name.” 
to.the state—if we remember the “ser- 


Lady of Rations who bears all things 
—including parcels, and is never puffed 
up in any newspaper, compels respect 
and attracts admiration. She has a 
pathos of her own. Her prototype in 
the Book of Proverbs who “rises early 
while it is yet night and giveth meat 
to her household,” who, “like the mer- 
chants’ ships, bringeth food from afar,” 
pales in comparison. For she had not 
to make bricks without straw, to sat- 
isfy Controllers’ cards as well as hun- 
gry mouths, to understand Rhondane 
and Yappanese, to practise private 
thrift in the face of public extrava- 
gance. In the home counties she “gives 
to airy nothings a local habitation and 
We are being fast reduced 
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vants’—that raised the protest in the 

visitors’ book at the Welch inn: 

If ever you go to Dolgelly, 

Don’t stop at the Lion Hotel. 

You get nothing to put in your bethly— 
And nobody answers the bell. 
Certain sections of the Press have 

thought fit to set classes further at log- 

gerheads by emphasizing extravagance 
in fat places. But, on the whole, there 
has been far less waste among the 
harried “rich” than among those “new 
poor” who, long before prices rose, 
were wantonly pampered into profuse- 
ness, yet never schooled how to make 
the most and the best of their mate- 
rial. How much wiser it would have 
been to have imitated managing France 
and to have fed the war by imposing 

a graduated surtax on all meals above 

a fixed limit instead of canting about 

starvation on the one hand, and swill- 

ing on the other, and constantly con- 
fusing the causes of the patriot and the 
ascetic! How much more sensible at 


this very moment would it be to in-. 


sure “equality” by pooling the food re- 
sources of the whole country instead 
of leaving Devonshire, Yorkshire, Som- 
erset, Ireland, untouched by the “over- 
seeing fist” brandished in Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey and Middlesex! The 
very journals above indicated pa- 
raded “profiteers.” But here again 
the most shameless “profiteering” has 
been on the part of the proletariat 
politicians, both in exaction and ev- 
ploitation, their co-operative societies 
exempted from eny contribution out of 
huge profits, and, indeed, the Govern- 
ment itself. 
tradesman complained to us of being 
forced to charge twopence for a big 
box of matches that he would be con- 
tent to sell at a penny. The politics 
of bribed disunion, of “red-flag” an- 
theming with impunity by men screened 
from service yet praised as patriots— 
the same politics that to please puri- 
tans and propitiate agitators have pre- 


Only the other ‘day a. 
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cluded premium bonds—crop up at 
every turn. And it is these very men 
who denounce “privilege.” Quite lately 
a barber, with a bottle of whisky be- 
side him, was aggrieved because he 
fancied that the customer he was shav- 
ing could get whiskies and sodas any 
morning at his club—quite a Shavian 
or Bolshevian assumption. 

The exorbitant pay lavished before 
scarcity loomed has itself assisted the 
rise in prices, in conjunction with high 
taxes, exorbitant freights and inflated 
currency. Nor can we forget the Pre- 
mier’s assurance that never was there 
a greater abundance of cattle, and, 
subsequently, his amazing pronounce- 
ment on the submarine menace. The 
Government fear the “Labor” that they 
have kept in ignorance. So they go on 
coaxing it and giving the soothing 
syrup that, according to advertisement, 
will make “the little cherub awake as 
bright as a button.” Alternate kicks 
and caresses make nasty children, and, 
indeed, it is wonderful how patient and 
humorous the real people, standing in 
their “cooies,’ misinformed, unin- 
formed, habitually are. 

Hence, Our Lady of Rations with her 
full heart and empty basket. If she 
cannot get meat at her tied shop, she 
must get fish, and fish is dearer than 
ever. Why? Yet fishermen have not 
been touched by the Controller’s wand. 
On the contrary, we have heard of a 
lad in a trawler whose share in one 
cateh was eighty pounds—a haul in- 
deed. We have been told of others who 
threw back their fish into the sea 
rather than abate their price. How wise 
is State Socialism! Look at rabbits— 
are the conies such a feeble folk?— 
which could not be obtained under five 
and something and are now, at one 
and something, almost invisible. There 
was also the China tea imported be- 
fore the veto, yet forbidden to be sold, 
the provisions more than a year ago 
left meandering in the docks, the im- 
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ports necessitating so many Control- 
ler’s permissions before they can be 
landed that perhaps the good ship is 
mined between ports, and the mar- 
garine, which red tape prescribed to 
be manufactured only of two _ sub- 
stances when there was plenty as good 
otherwise manufactured. Nor, despite 
long warnings and the Bible precedent 
of Joseph, did our wiseacres ever 
dream of storing grain. The fact is 
that just as the countless Parliamen- 
tary Committees usually consist of the 
same old hack Socialists, so those often 
consulted on the food question are con- 


stantly the least versed. There are so 


many cooks that there is no broth to 
spoil. 

No wonder that Our Lady of Rations 
is troubled about,many things. She is 
tried by the idleness and voracity of 
the domestics who treat rationing as a 
capitalist’s dose played off on their 
unsuspecting appetites—or Yappetites, 
as the word has come to be spelled. 
So the mistress has sometimes to 
drudge at home before she sets forth 
on her Cook’s tour to the stores with 
that inexorable string bag. How well 
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she knows the standard texts that stare 
her in the face—No Tea, No Butter, No 
Government Margarine (blessed asso- 
ciation) or Government cheese! In 
fact, she is Alice in Wonderland with 
“Jam yesterday, jam tomorrow, but 
never jam today,” and lectured on wait- 
ing by the Red Queens behind the 
counter. Should she ask for matches 
the expression on their faces makes her 
feel that she ought to be ashamed of 
herself. So off she flits to romantic 
Soho and returns with doubtful tins, 
miraculous macaroni, aromatic sau- 
sages and Algerian coffee. Million- 
aires may have friends who send them 
birds and butter, but such is not her 
ease. And she has another obstacle, 
the wealthy friend who drops in to 
luncheon and heedlessly devours the ra- 
tions of two. Yet Our Lady of Rations 
remains a stoic, a feminine Marcus 
Aurelius. The hour may yet come when 
a “foodless” day may be proclaimed 
and we take to our beds and live on air. 
That will, at least, prove a holiday for 
materfamilias. The servants will cease 
from troubling and the hungry be at 
rest. 
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AMERICAN WAR-FINANCE. 


Advocates of a sound war-finance are 
concerned not only for the policy of 
their own country, but for that of other 
countries, especially of those with 
which they are, and are likely to 
remain, in close amity and business 
intercourse. For there is no matter in 
which the community of interests 
between great commercial nations is 
so clear and so pervasive as finance. 
When free commercial relations are 
re-established, it will make a great 
difference to everybody in this country 
what measures were taken by other 
nations for meeting the financial emer- 
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gencies of the war. Next to the sound- 
ness of our own finance, that of the 
United States will matter most to us, 
for reasons too obvious to enumerate. 
It is, therefore, with a deep concern 
that we watch the Government of that 
country copying the grave errors of the 
example set to them by the governments 
of the European belligerent Powers, 
including our own, in saddling poster- 
ity with an overwhelming burden of 
indebtedness, instead of endeavoring 
to raise the largest possible amount of 
the war-expenditure by emergency 
taxation. Out of a war-expenditure 
for the year ending June 30th next, 
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estimated by Mr. McAdoo to amount to 
some 11,527 million dollars (exclusive 
of loans to the Allies), sums estimated 
to amount to 842 million dollars and 
1,060 million dollars are reckoned to 
be furnished by war income tax and 
war profits tax respectively. The vast 
bulk of the residue is to be provided by 
borrowing. Now it is quite evident 
that this taxation of some 1,850 million 
dollars is a really trifling contribution 
out of the enormous sum to which war 
prices and war profits have raised the 
national income. It is, in fact, a sum 


considerably less than Great Britain, 


with less than half the American popu- 
lation and a good deal less than half 
their wealth, is furnishing this year. 
Now on their entrance to the war 
the vices of European war-finance were 
already manifest.in the rising rate of 
interest on loans, the inflation, the con- 
sequent rise of prices, and the oppres- 
sion of all those classes who were not 


sharing the war prosperity. American 
economists pleaded for high taxation. 
Here is the language of a memorial to 
Congress signed by a group of dis- 
tinguished Yale professors: 


The policy of taxation for war ex- 
penditure is demanded by justice. Apart 
from the injustice arising from price in- 
flation, the policy of paying for the war 
by bond issues gives property a prefer- 
ence over life—it deals unjustly as be- 
tween citizen and citizen. The man 
who goes to the Front cannot be paid 
back the life or the limb he may lose. 
The man who stays at home should con- 
tribute his just share of the money 
cost without expectation of repayment. 
That the soldier or sailor who gives. 
himself to his country should, if he be 
so fortunate as to return, be taxed to 
pay interest and repay capital to him 
who has contributed the lesser thing, 
money, is a crying injustice. 

But it was all of no avail. Why? 
Can anybody doubt the reason who 
knows the power of money in America? 
We have before us a document which 
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seems to us to make the matter pretty 
clear. It analyzes first the composi- 
tion of the Council of National 
Defense, entrusted among other affairs 
with the mobilization of financial 
resources. Of the 280 men sitting on 
this Council, more than 170 are said to 
be connected with corporations doing 
war-profiting business, as_ officials, 
directors, or large shareholders. An 
inquiry into forty-eight of the com- 
panies in question shows that in the 
year 1916 their net earnings amounted 
in the aggregate to 900 million dollars, 
as compared with 260 million dollars 
during the pre-war period, 1911-13. In 
other words, the war had more than 
trebled their earnings. This was before 
America entered the war. The full 
figures for a year of actual war are 
not yet available, but it is known that 
in some important companies the earn- 
ings for 1917 are still higher, and it 
is computed that the excess profits for 
these forty-eight companies alone will 
reach some 1,200 million dollars, or a 
considerably larger sum than the 
amount contributed by the whole body 
of American businesses to the war- 
profit taxation. 

The case of the United States Steel 
Corporation is typical. Its net earn- 
ings have multiplied ninefold during 
the process of the war. Last year they 
amounted to no less than 520 million 
dollars, an advance of 56 per cent upon 
the 1916 figures, though taxation and 
increased provision for sinking fund and 
depreciation gave a somewhat smaller 
sum available for dividend and inter- 
est. But shareholders have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with 17 per cent in 
dividend and bonuses. 

The direct instrument by which these 
firms have made their huge profits out 
of the war trouble and the nation’s 
need is the enormous advance of prices. 
Here the push of strong monopolies 
who have the Government in a tight 
place co-operates with bond issues and 
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inflation to raise prices. Take the sin- 
gle example of steel billets and plates. 
In 1918 the price of billets at Pitts- 
burgh was 26.50 dollars, in 1916 it had 
risen to 42, and by the summer of last 
year stood at 100 dollars. Plates dur- 
ing the same period had risen from 
33.60 to 200 dollars. Though some 
small part of this rise is due to wages, 
the bulk of it is sheer extortion. 

No serious attempt has been made 
to get back these extortionate profits 
by taxation. For while a high rate of 
tax has been placed upon the incomes 
of millionaires, the war-profit tax 
stands at the ridiculous maximum of 
31 per cent as compared with our flat 
rate of 80 per cent. And even against 
such light taxation business men are 
provided with ample loopholes of 
escape. An article in a recent issue of 
the Public describes the latest game: 


For several weeks past banks, bond 
houses, stock gamblers and individual 
investors have been dumping gilt-edged 
securities on to the market at absurdly 
low prices in order to register heavy 
losses when making up their income 
tax and excess profits tax returns at 
the end of the year. “Those who know 
how” (says the New York Times) “can 
use the market for that purpose with- 
out losing their securities. They can 
be bought back at a small loss, or, 
perhaps, even at a profit. 


After this process had been carried 
a certain way, Mr. McAdoo intimated 
that “these losses can be recorded in 
the tax returns without going to the 
trouble of actually selling the securi- 
ties.” They are to be counted as “con- 
structive losses,” and are now made 
applicable to the investments of all 
banks, insurance companies, corpora- 
tions, and so forth. The New York 
Times, entirely favorable to this 
measure of relief, remarks: “The 
teeth were put into the law by Con- 
gress. The dentistry is done by the 
Treasury.” So much for the control 
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of the representative system over the 
taxing power of Government! 

This failure of tax with any ade- 
quacy the flood of war-made wealth 
makes it available for three purposes. 
First, it can freely flow into an expan- 
sion of new plant prepared for the 
extension of business operations and 
for profiteering after the war is over, 
when prices and profits will still rule 
high. Secondly, it can earn good inter- 
est upon investments in war bonds, 
helping to maintain the huge demand 
and the high prices of which it is itself 
the product. Or, thirdly, it may open 
up new trading opportunities, which 
not only do nothing to assist the war, 
but divert resources needed for that 
purpose inte non-war profiteering chan- 
nels. <A _ striking article in a recent 
issue of The New Republic points 
out that in the extremity of the ship- 
ping shortage, announcements’ are 
made that “The North-American 
Steamship Corporation has inaugurated 
a freight and passenger service le- 
tween New Orleans and Tampico and 
Vera Cruz,” and that four or five boats 
are to be put upon this route within 
the next few months. A new East 
India service is also announced with 
steamers of 15,000 and 16,000 tons. A 
third line with a number of new boats 
“has been established” by interests in 
San Francisco to ply between that port 
and Guayaquil, Ecuador. The New 
Republic pertinently asks, “Was it the 
policy of the United States that we 
should enter into new shipping enter- 
prises to Latin America and to the 
remote Orient during the war?” Ab- 
staining from effective association with 
the Inter-Allied Chartering Committee. 


We have permitted our own citizens 
to descend upon neutral ships, espe- 
cially Norwegians, in American ports, 
and to set about chartering them for 
utterly non-war voyages on utterly non- 
war routes when these same ships, left 
to themselves, could remain docilely 
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within the economic net of the Inter- 
Allied Chartering Committee and 
would, without question, go and do 
their share of the carrying of war- 
goods to war-ports in France and 
Italy. 


All these different pulls are natural 
enough in a country where business 
corporations have long had the levers 
of the political machinery in their 
hands. The strongest and most patri- 
otic statesmen are unable to establish 
the effective control demanded by the 
sudden war emergencies. Mr. McAdoo 
quite recently has himself admitted 
that this immense war-borrowing to 
which he has resorted is directly re- 
sponsible for a particularly dangerous 
mode of inflation. For 


numbers of merchants throughout the 
country are offering to take Liberty 
Bonds of the first and second issue at 
par, or even in some cases at a pre- 
mium, in exchange for merchandise. 


That is to say, the Government is 
spending the money loaned by the 
“investor,” and the latter is using 
the “scrip” as additional purchas- 
ing power. With the extension of 
war-borrowing, this abuse will grow 
and prices soar to heights that have no 
limit. For the higher the prices, the 
more the money the Government re- 
quires, and the more the money taken 
by loans, the larger the inflation. We 
ourselves are not immune from this 
form of the financial disease. For we 
note that within the last few weeks 
more than one big London storé has 
undertaken to sell Treasury Bonds 
with a guarantee that it will take them 
back in payment for goods bought at 
this store. There are so many evil 
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ways in which a bad and cowardly 
finance corrupts the business system. 
The Nation: 


RAILWAY REORGANIZATION. 


In the discussion of industrial reor- 
ganization and reconstruction after the 
wer little is heard in regard to one of 
the most important of national business 
factors—the railways. Silence on this 
subject is probably due to a recogni- 
tion that the problems to be faced will 
be dealt with by the railway managers 
and may safely be left in their hands. 
No matter what may be the future rela- 
tions between the railways and the 
Government, the administration must 
be left to the leading men of the rail- 
way world. Perusal of the speeches of 
railway chairmen at recent stockhold- 
ers’ meetings leads to the conclusion 
that no decision has yet been formu- 
lated as to the degree of State control, 
if any, that shall exist after the war. 
The great task of today precludes 
serious consideration of the problem- 
atical future, but the railway chairmen 
appear to be confident that when the 
time comes for mature deliberation the 
railways will receive just treatment. 

Undoubtedly the railways deserve 
well of the country, having regard to 
enormous unadvertised services they 
have performed during the war under 
adverse circumstances. If statistics 
were published of the amount of roll- 
ing stock and permanent way that has 
been shipped to the various fields of 
operations, of the special mileage run 
anc the special tonnage and passenger 


. traffic carried for war purposes their 


volume would defy the comprehension 
of the normal brain. 
The Saturday Review. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


John Masefield’s “The Old Front 
Line” (The Macmillan Co.) is a vivid 


and thrilling description of the old front 
line of the British troops as it was in 
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the days immediately preceding the 
Battle of the Somme, in July, 1916. It 
could hardly be more vivid if Mase- 
field had seen with his own eyes the 
events of those momentous days. He 
is familiar with every foot of the 
ground, and he describes the incidents 
of the preliminary fighting with a 
clearness and power which enable the 
reader to visualize the horrors of mod- 
ern warfare. Sixteen full-page illus- 
trations from photographs intensify the 
interest of the book. 


Romance and philanthropy combine 
their interest in Isla May Mullins’s 
story “The Mt. Blossom Girls” (The 
Page Co.)—the fourth and last in a 
series of stories bearing the general title 
of “The Blossom Shop Stories.” They 
are all stories of life in the South; and 
the present story relates the successful 
effort of the two charming girls, May 
and Gene, whose faces appear on the 
“jacket” and the frontispiece, to es- 
tablish a settlement for the brighten- 
ing and broadening of life among the 
mountaineers. The story is sunny and 
wholesome. Five full-page _ illustra- 
tions by John Goss decorate it. 


Not the least interesting feature of 
“The Top of the Wine-Jar’—a volume 
of selections from the writings in 
prose and verse of Frederic Rowland 
Marvin—is the introduction by Living- 
ston Stebbins, who stands to the author 
in the dual relation of friend and pub- 
lisher, and whose prefatory words dis- 
close not only appreciation of Dr. 
Marvin’s literary skill and versatility 
but of prevailing literary conditions. 
The “wine jar,” the “top” of which is 
here offered to the reader, comprises a 
dozen or more volumes in prose and 
verse which Dr. Marvin has published 
from time to time,—varied in mood, 
and wide in range of subject. The se- 
lections are grouped according to sub- 
ject, and among them are many wise 
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and some humorous observations upon 
life and conduct, books and men. 


“Housemates,” J. D. Beresford’s 
latest novel, is one of his characteris- 
tically brilliant and unpleasant studies 
of adolescence and maturity with their 
developing ideals and ambitions. “Book 
One: The Egg” carries Wilfrid Horn- 
by, the son of an English country par- 
son, through his shy, imaginative 
boyhood, his callow love-affairs— 
blameless and otherwise—and his 
eleven years with an architect in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and leaves him engaged to 
his very conventional cousin Gladys, 
expecting substantial help from her 
father, and “cuddling down into ortho- 
doxy.” “Book Two: The Incubator” 
shows him, thrown suddenly on his 
own resources by the niggardliness of 
his uncle, setting up an office of his 
own in the dubious lodging-house in 
Bloomsbury which shelters, also, the 
housemates to whom the novel owes its 
name—three Germans whose interests 
are in music, an Australian promoter 
and his wife, a dramatic critic, a pros- 
titute, an aggressive feminist, and 
two girls studying for the stage, one 
of whom has a morbid infatuation for 
the other. Sordid episodes in the 
author’s familiar manner mark both 
sections of the story and his undeni- 
able talent does not make so strong an 
impression as in some of his earlier 
work. George H. Doran Co. 


In “The Beginnings of Modern 
Europe” Professor Ephraim Emerton 
of Harvard University presents a vivid 
and scholarly study of that period 
lying between the medieval and the 
modern world. The study is made 
topically, necessitating certain repeti- 
tions, as the author confesses, but 
making the changes in the life of men 
more clear and more dramatic. History 
is. presented from the viewpoint of 
peoples and institutions rather than of 
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Kings and Empires; and the evolution 
of national life is emphasized in every 
chapter. The Principles of the Modern 
State, The New Empire, The New 
Papacy, The Rise of the Middle Class, 
The Italian Republics to 1300, The 
Hundred Years’ War, The Age of 
Councils, The Despots in Italy, The 
Renaissance, The Northern Renais- 
sance, are chapter divisions., The 
author’s enthusiasm burns most hotly 
for Italy and her picturesque career, 
her endless tragedy; but the Northern 
States find in him an eager student as 
well. He omits English history as 
insular from the great Continental 
movements. A delightful, instructive, 
thoughtful book. Ginn and Co. 


In 1915 the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Pittsburgh instituted a 
survey of the institution and its rela- 
tions to its environment. The results 
were discouraging—the University was 
not filling its place and was spending 
money and effort in reduplications of 
teachings. It was controlled by care- 
less and selfish politicians, jealous pro- 
fessors. Out from the survey has come 
however a book, “A New Basis for 
Social Progress” by William C. White 
and Louis J. Heath, which sharply 
criticises the present conditions and 
urges the division of the city into sec- 
tions of a size that can be covered 
adequately by some central body local- 
ized in the University, and that the 
University be put upon a departmental- 
ized basis. The scheme is revolution- 
ary but is well-wrought out and care- 
fully analyzed. If the book could be 


reproduced in simpler language, adapt- 


ed to the less-ecducated classes of the 
city, it would be exceedingly beneficial 
to Pittsburgh and many other com- 
munities. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“xtricating Obadiah,” Joseph C. 
Lincoln’s latest Cape Cod story, should 
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be as popular as its predecessors. Its 
central character, Cap’n Noah New- 
comb, has retired on a comfortable 
little income, and is devoting his first 
leisure to learning to run an auto- 
mobile. Detained by an accident in a 
Cape Cod town, he falls in with his 
former cabin-boy, Obadiah Burgess, 
who has just inherited a small property 
from an old aunt and is being vic- 
timized by a group of hangers-on and 
swindlers who take advantage of his 
inexperience and simplicity. Cap’n 
Noah’s successful intervention in his 
behalf brings good luck to several other 
persons, among them Obadiah’s comely 
housekeeper and her nephew, and 
thwarts the schemes of Balaam Griggs, 
the local dealer in antiques and mort- 
gages, and Cousin Calvin Wentworth, 
a more polished rascal from New York. 
The plot of the story is ingenious, and 
its atmosphere thoroughly wholesome, 
and Cap’n Noah’s comments on life are 
often both shrewd and witty. Mr. 
Lincoln’s books are easily among the 
best of their class. D. Appleton & Co. 


Louise Collier Willcox’s “A Manual 
of Mystic Verse” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
is an anthology of religious and medi- 
tative verse of broad scope and un- 
usual value. It ranges from verse of 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries 
down to Francis Thompsen, Alice Mey- 
nell, Edward Rowland Sill, Stevenson, 
William Watson and the poets of to- 
day. It is perfectly true, as the editor 
says in her Preface, that “There come 
times to all men when the sense of God 
in the universe is the only consolation, 
the only thought that lends rationality 
to the conflicting order of life.” Never 
was this more true than now; and it 
may well be that souls distressed with 
the horrors of the present world crisis 
may find consolation and renewed 
courage in the faith and vision ex- 
pressed in this rich collection of verse. 





